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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM JOAN GANZ COONEY 


The Originator of Sesame Street 





I'm writing to you from the 
heart of New York City where I’ve 
lived and worked most of my life. 
For the past 20 years, I've concen- 
trated on something I think is the 
most important work | could have 
I've 





possibly done in my lifetime 
tried to help educate the children 
of our country. 

These days, though, I find that 
lam very worried. Mostly, | worry 
about the world we are leaving 
behind for future generations. I 
often wonder what you'll be able 
to do about the gigantic problems 
we are not solving such as pollu- 


tion, nuclear proliferation and 


the widening gap between rich and 
poor. 
But I want to talk to you about 


what | know best—the lives of 


children. I believe that cherishing 
children is the mark of a civilized 
society, and in that regard, I'm 
that 1989, 


stumbled badly. 


afraid we, in have 
The majority of children who 


are hurt by our careless ways are 


In “Open Forum” sponsored by 
Volkswagen 
prominent figures in American 
culture pass on their ideas and 
views to those who'll inherit the 
earth...100 years from now. 


Eighth in a series 


in big cities. If I could enclose a 
snapshot or two in this letter. I'd 
send you a photo of a typical class- 
room from an urban elementary 
school. The odd thing about this 
pleasant little room, with 20 small 
seats and colorful drawings all 
over the walls, is that it looks 
about the same as it did when I 
went to school. While the class- 
room hasn’t changed in appear- 
ance since my time, the students 
sitting in those little chairs do not 
represent a homogeneous group. 
school 


Today’s elementary 


teacher facing a composite class of 


Please See Inside 





“I believe that 


cherishing children is the mark 


20 children faces a difficult chal- 
lenge. Those 20 youngsters come 
to class with a set of personal con- 
ditions that boggle the mind: 
Twelve of them will live with 
only one parent by age 18; at some 
point in their schooling, five of 
th 
waiting for them when they get 
home. Four of the 20 live in pov- 


» children will have no one 





erty, two have learning disabili- 
ties or physical handicaps, and 
two students speak something 
other than English as their pri- 
mary language. Six of them will 
drop out and never finish high 
school, which means they may 
remain poor all their lives. We are 
letting a whole new generation go 
to waste! 

In the not too distant past, the 
poorest people in America were 
the elderly. Now the children are 
the poorest segment of our society, 
and there are more poor children 
every day. Similarly, there are 
more working parents every day 
who are looking for decent, reli- 
able day care. Too many of them 
seek in vain. 

There are so many things we 
can do toimprove the chances that 
our children will be successful. 
but we must immediately start 
providing them with a better edu 
cation. In my own field of educa- 
tional television, there is much we 
could expand on—right now— 
that would provide significant 
educational help for those who 
will earry America into the future. 

We could provide educational 
television programs, training 


materials and VCRs to class- 





& 


rooms, after-school programs, 


community centers, churches, 
libraries, and day-care programs. 
Increasing numbers of children 
are in these settings, and we could 
use well-designed television pro 
gramming to enhance and extend 
their school day to give them extra 
opportunities to learn. 

But we don’t. It seems we'd 
rather complain about bad televi- 
sion—and there’s plenty to com 
plain about—than put good tele- 
vision to work for education. 

Our unwillingness to use every 
attack the 


problems in education is putting 


available means to 
the upcoming generation at risk, 
no matter whether they be rich or 
poor. 

I am convinced that you won't 
be able to meet the challenges your 
generation will face unless we, in 


1989. act now to take the job of 


educating our children seriously. 
My sincerest hope is that the spec 
ter of the legacy we may leave you 
will force us to take action. 
Whatever we do now. you will 
need experts. thinkers, tinkerers 
and a publie-minded citizenry. 
You will need competent people 


of a civilized society...” 


who know enough about their 
world to care about its future. In 
short, as adults, you will need a 
society of people who were given 
the chance to learn how to think, 
work and build a healthier civili- 
zation. 

We must invest fully and un- 
stintingly in our children. We 
desperately need their help be 
cause of the grave problems ahead 
of us. If we do our job, then [know 
that you will be better off than we 
are: 

* You will understand that educat 
ing children is the most important 
task of any society 

«You will honor and encourage 
those who educate children 

¢You will back up your teachers 
by harnessing the best you've got 


for the highest possible purpose: 


education. You will no longer 
waste your resources: you will 


recruit talent and technology to 
help kids learn beyond what they 
study in school 

* You willconsider money spenton 
education an investment—an in- 
vestment in your future. 

It is essential for your suke that 
our generation begin today to 
improve the education of all our 
children. We can fix faulty air 
planes. recall poisonous food and 
But 


we can't recall children. They 


even unnecessary weapons. 


have only one chance to get an 


Joan Ganz Cooney 


education. 
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The opinions expressed in this essay are solely those of the author. 
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RISING STARS 


The 1989 TIME College Achievement Award Winners 
Sponsored by Volkswagen United States 


After a rigorous nationwide search, TIME is proud to name these 20 college juniors as 
the winners of the 1989 TIME College Achievement Awards. They richly deserve this 
recognition for their special achievements. Not only is each student gifted academically, 
but all have applied their gifts to better our world. 

Whether they are crusaders, designers or discoverers 
influence on their campuses and communities across the country and around the globe. 
They represent the best of American youth—and our best hope for the future. In salut- 
ing them, TIME and Volkswagen honor the efforts of all students who work to make a 


difference in our world. 


these students have cast their 





Paul Brient, 21 

Princeton University 

A straight-A electrical engineering ma 
jor, Brent began marketing his own 
computer software for medical-office 
management while still in high schoo! 
He now manages the successful, Flor 
ida-based Brient Computer Services 
while running the Princeton Computer 
Agency, the largest student agency or 


campus. 


Monica Copeland, 20 
University of lilinois/ Champaigr 
Copeland was one of only 100 new 
students admitted to the competitive 
Campus Honors Program. She's now a 
journalism major with an impressive 
of writing credits. These incl 
ym Child care for the K 









Journal and general assign 
for the Chicago Sun Tirm 
summer 1989 at the Wash 


‘ion Fost 








David Eggar, 19 

Harvard University 

Eggar is a national prizewinner in cello, 
piano and composition. A former boy 
soprano at the Metropolitan Opera, Eggar 
was also coached in the role of Amahi/ by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Eggar is a neu 
robiology major who has been named a 
Leonard Bernstein scholar at Harvard. His 
most immediate goal is a simple one: to 
purchase his own concert cello. 


Connie Flieder, 29 
ty of Colorado/ Denver 
For ten years, Flieder has been a 


z for chron 





Univ 


medical foster mother ¢ 
cally ill children. Her € 
ed her to the writing of Taking Care of 
Special Babies, which focuses on tech 
niques for handling handicapped young 
t While in the midst of raising 

ds for disadvantaged children, 
Flieder has returned to school to corr 








er 








e her degree in neuroscience and 
psychology and plans to pursue a career 


aS 4 pediatric neurologist 


Carlos Gimeno, 21 

University of California! Berkeley 

A career in medical research was 
sparked for Gimeno when he became 
the first male and the first teenage 
volunteer in the cancer unit at St 
John's Hospital in Santa Monica. Cur 
rently investigating the role of DNA 
damage in cancer and aging, this 3.9 
average biochemistry major has already 
co-authored two published scientific 


papers 


Charles King, 21 

University of Arkansas 

During this photography session, King 
was participating in a study program ir 
the Soviet Union. King plans to pursue 
a Career in journalism and is using his 
training in philosophy to write about 
current problems: the homeless, hurnan 
nights, the environment 


Laurel MacLaren, 21 

University of Ilinois/ Champaign 
MacLaren is actively committed to 
women's issues. Focusing on topics like 
abortion rights and date rape, this 
accomplished anthropology major orga 
nized student and community groups 
into a coalition that's raising public 
awareness of these and other con 
cerns—among both men and women 


Aaron Milstone, 20 

Wayne State University 

Combining his two interests—medicine 
and computers—Milstone has devel 
oped a series of computer programs 
now used in 2,000 schools throughout 
the Midwest to teach children first-aid 
techniques. Currently working in the 
Department of Hematology and On- 
cology at Wayne State, the premed 
major plans @ career in pediatric 
medicine 


Christiane Noll, 20 

Carnegie Melion University 

A voice major, Noll is preparing herself 
for a career as a singer, dancer and 
actress. The first-ever winner of the PPG 
Industries Young Artist Award at Car 
negie Mellon, she's already performed 
at the Stratford (Conn.) Shakespeare 
Theater, Opryland, U.S.A. and with the 
Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera 
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Alexandra Overy, 20 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pursuing a double-degree in multina 
tional management and Third World 
development, Overy wants to help solve 
the problems of developing nations. She 
taught English in Taiwan and did re 
search work with Save the Children 
colleagues. Overy is dedicated to 
crossing the barriers between good 
intentions and actual results. 


Luke Ives Pontifell, 20 

Harvard College 

Pontifell’s love of beautiful books since 
childhood has resulted in his founding 
of Thornwillow Press. William Shirer's 
An August to Remember and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr's JFK Remembered are 
two examples of Pontifeil's recently 
handprinted and published volumes, 
which were distributed by Rizzoli 


James Schwarber, 38 

University of Hawait/Hilo 

Merging his love of nature and public 
service, this 1988 Truman Scholar has 
already gained considerable experience 
in public-lands management. His work 
to create a subsistence-level hunting 
program for area residents of Alaska’s 
Gates of the Arctic National Park was 
reviewed by the Secretary of the Interior 
Schwarber is currently seeking an in 
ternship in Alaska's Department of En 
vironmental Conservation 


Lori Silver, 21 

Stanford University 

Published on the front page of the Los 
Angeles Times while working as an 
intern at the paper's Washington bu 
reau, Silver is currently managing editor 
of the Stanford Daily and sees jour 
nalism as her “link to the outside 
world.” As a journalist, Silver hopes to 
make national politics her specialty 


Craig Sosin, 20 

California Institute of Technology 

A physics major, Sosin has completed 
an experiment confirming the existence 
of a warp in the Milky Way Galaxy that 
had previously been seen only in radio 
frequencies. A native of Nebraska, he is 
planning to attend graduate school and 
pursue a Career as a research physicist 


Jennifer Spruill, 21 

Bryn Mawr College 

Spruill's specialty within the field of 
anthropology is the effect of cultural 
differences on conflict resolution. Al 
ready a recognized authority, she was 
asked to give a seminar to professionals 
at the North American Conference on 
Peacemaking and Conflict Resolution 
recently held in Montreal 


Melodye A. Stewart, 33 

Temple University/ Ambler Campus 

A student of African-American history, 
Stewart has established herself as a 
writer for Amber Press who focuses on 
the black experience in America. In 
addition, she produces a three-minute. 
biweekly radio program titled Black 
History Capsules. Stewart is also the 
founder of two educational programs in 
the Philadelphia area 


Edward Tessier, 2! 
Pomona College 
Tessier turned a tragic diving accident 
into a challenge Through numerous 
campus, community and regional orga 
izations as both participant and 
founder, he is working to open oppor 
tunities for disabled persons. The 
Straight-A sociology major is devoting 
himself to making life easier —phys 
ically, psychologically and socially—for 
the disabled 


Michael Thorson, 21 

United States Military Academy 
Ranking fourth academically in a class 
of 1,000 at West Point, Thorson is also 
a star athlete with two varsity football 
letters among his credits. An economics 
major with a 3.98 average, he considers 
the recent 9-3 Army football season the 
highlight of his athletic career 


Dorn Wenninger, 20 

Kent State University 

An international relations and Spanish 
major, Wenninger has already worked in 
Mexico, Ecuador, Costa Rica and the 
Dominican Republic as a leader ina 
volunteer youth organization. Last sum 
mer, he managed volunteers who com 
pleted a dental project for 60,000 
Costa Rican children 


Troy Wilson, 20 
University of California/ Berkeley 
An accomplished research scientist 
Wilson is the first in the world to take a 
photograph of the grooves of the DNA 
double helix using the Scanning Tunnel 
ing Microscope. Wilson aspires to be a 
university professor of physics as well as 
@ researcher. He sees science as a 
game at which one may become very 
skilled but never, never master.” 
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1. Edward Tessier 2. Melodye A. Stewart 3. Troy Wilson 4 


Jenniter Spruill 


5. Lori Silver 6. Connie Flieder 7. Laurel 


MacLaren 8. David Eggar 9. Aaron Milstone 10. Luke Ives 
Pontifell 11. Dorn Wenninger 12. Michael Thorson 13. Paul 
Brient 14, Carlos Gimeno 15. Monica Copeland 16. Alexandra 
Overy 17. Christiane Noll 18. Craig Sosin 19. James Sch 
warber 20. Charles King (not present) 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Noriega brazenly 40 
steals an election, mugging 

its winners and provoking 

a quick U.S. reaction 

In a brutish exercise of revenge, the Panamanian 
leader tries to install his handpicked President 
while his goons beat the real victors. Calling 
Noriega “a gangster,” George Bush sends in 
more troops and debates his next step. » With 
the canal’s importance to the U.S. diminishing, 
Washington finds itself in a battle as much to 
save its prestige as to restore stability to Panama. 











NATION: Exclusive pictures follow 22 
Bush through a day sending troops to 
Panama and hearing news from Moscow 
Gorbachev does it again, catching the U.S. off guard with an 
arms-control proposal that could deepen the U.S.-West German 
split. » Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley loses some of his Teflon. 
> Rookie Governor Gaston Caperton gives West Virginia 
something new and strange—hope. » The annual Statistical 
Abstract paints a picture of American life by the numbers. 





BUSINESS: The slowing U.S. 81 
economy could fall victim to inflation 

on the one hand or recession on the other 
Multiplying signs that the record 64-year expansion is coming to 
an end present the Federal Reserve with the ticklish task of 
engineering a soft landing. The White House and Congress could 
help by cutting the budget deficit. » To protect the environment 
and their profits, firms are recycling plastics. » Mystery surrounds 
the death of an executive of Florida’s troubled Gulf Power. 
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ENVIRONMENT: 
Asearch for White 
House leadership 
On such pressing issues as 
global warming and ozone 
depletion, the President has 
been taking his cues from the 
Europeans. The next major 
test will be his stance on the 
Clean Air Act. 


91 


TECHNOLOGY: 
“Hello! This is voice 
mail speaking” 

To find out why more 

and more phones are being 
answered by computers these 
days and why the machines 
are driving many people 
nuts, turn to page 98—now. 


98 


LIVING: A campy 
craze of fashion- 
model posing 

Forget break dancing. So 
long to hiphop. At the hottest 
clubs in Manhattan, on MTV 
and at Paris fashion shows, 
the ultra-hip are into 
vogueing, a scene that 

began in Harlem. 


103 


INTERVIEW: A 
clear, passionate 
and poetic voice 
Toni Morrison speaks 
about relations between 
the races, violence in 

the schools and teenage 
mothers. 


120 


104 Law 110 Cinema 
107 Video 110 Theater 


107 Milestones 112 Books 
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RELIGION: The 
centuries-old 
center of American 
faith is collapsing 
as mainline 
Protestantism 
faces 
unprecedented 
woes 

The Old Guard churches 
that defined the nation’s 
spiritual and moral ethos 
from Plymouth Rock through 
the 1950s are coping 

with a decline in numbers 
and social clout. 

Strategic failures abound 
in recruitment, missions 
and education, while 
demographic trends 

point to an even bleaker 
future. 


94 


TRAVEL: Retirees 
with RVs find a 
place in the sun 
There’s no mayor, no water 
system, not even a stoplight. 
But each winter, tiny 
Quartzsite, Ariz., grows to 
absorb 200,000 people, only 
to shrink again come spring. 
What attracts the snowbirds? 


108 


ESSAY: Can reform 
work in China and 
the Soviet Union? 
Not while the peasant 
mentality, reinforced in 
those countries since 
Communism took hold, 
continues to inhibit 
liberalization. 


Photograph by Ron Haviv—AFP 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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The spirit of Marlboro in a low tar cigarette. 
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C overing the bloody eruption in Pana- 
ma’s streets last week, Central 
America bureau chief John Moody had a 
powerful sense of déja vu. He had spent 
ten weeks in Panama last year reporting 
on the riots that accompanied the Rea- 
Administration’s efforts to bring 
down the country’s dictator, General Ma- 
Antonio Noriega. On both 
Moody felt a shiver of physical 

Last year Moody was chased by 


| 


gan 
nuel occa- 
sions 

danger 
several of Noriega’s riot police, called the 
Dobermans. “When they finally cornered 
he re 





me, I figured my time had come 
calls. “I was more than a bit surprised 
when the head man pulled up short and 
asked me with a smile if I had a cigarette 
Never have I been so nervous about ad- 
mitting I don't smoke 

Moody, who joined TIME as a correspondent in Bonn in 
1982, is no stranger to social unrest. As TIME’s Eastern Europe 
bureau chief from 1983 to 1985, he covered protests by the then 
illegal Solidarity union. Says Moody: “The riot police in Poland, 
the ZOMO, can be tough, but at least both they and the demon- 
strators knew they were Poles, fellow countrymen. In Panama I 
sense an alienation between the police and the people that may 
take a long while to overcome 

Moody became Central America bureau chief this year, 





Moody on post-election duty in Panama 


The perils of tracking the 
Dobermans and the ZOMO. 





following a two-year stint in Mexico 
City. From his new base in Costa Rica, 
he will be visiting Panama often 
tually, he hopes, under more pleasant 
circumstances. “Covering violence in 
Panama is like observing a brawl in a 
he says. “It’s a shame that a 
place so beautiful should be exposed to 
such goings-on.” 
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Journalists usually report the news, 
not make it, but every so often a story 
helps make history. Last TIME 
Overseas Club 
award for the best general-magazine 
article for its interview last October 
with P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat (in 
the judges’ view, “almost surely 
factor in the opening of a new U.S.-P.L.O. dialogue”) and for 
the cover story seven weeks later on the start of that dialogue 
Also honored was photographer Chris Steele-Perkins, who re- 
ceived the Robert Capa Gold Medal for capturing “the chaos 
and panic provoked by a terrorist attack on a Catholic funeral 


in Northern Ireland 


even 
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week 


received the Press 
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Cavalier sedan. Who says you 
cant afford good help these clays? 


Front-drive, 4-door, 5-passenger family sedan. = EPA estimated MPG 
city 26, highway 36. = New SAF (Self-Aligning Feature) steering wheel to distribute 
impact forces more evenly in event of accident, to help protect driver. 
2.0L engine with Electronic Fuel Injection. = 3-year/50,000-mile 
Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.* 


THE 


OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET — 


Not only is the Cavalier 4-door affordably priced, it’s also ine I TTaYeF 
It will pick up the kids. Pick up the dog. Pick up the groceries. Get you into 
and out of tight spots. Go on long trips. And take you out to dinner. It doesn't do 
windows, but with the money it saves you...you can afford to find someone who does. 
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Frusen Gladjé. Perhaps the finest ice cream in the world Incredibly rich Incredibly creamy, 








“He never called. 


So, Ben and [ 
went out fora walk 
to pick upa pint of 
iy SOW) Lrusen Glidjé 
_- Bens better looking 
anyway.” 









Itfeels so good. 
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EVERYBODY'S BABY: THE 
RESCUE OF JESSICA 
MCCLURE (ABC, May 21, 

9 p.m. EDT). Her Texas neigh- 
bors quarreled over the TV 
rights, but the story of 18- 
month-old Jessica's ordeal in a 
well was bound to reach the 
screen, come hell or high water. 
Beau Bridges and Patty Duke 
co-star in the docudrama. 


MIAMI VICE (NBC, May 21, 

9 p.m. EDT). The high-style 
cop show that defined TV noir 
for the ’80s ends its five-year 
war on drugs with a two-hour 
finale. The ending is hush- 
hush, but the network says 
Crockett and Tubbs (Don 
Johnson and Philip Michael 
Thomas) will make their “last 
stand together.” Uh-oh. 


USIC 





BEETHOVEN: CELLO 
SONATAS 3 & S (EMI). The 
preternaturally gifted 

cellist Jacqueline Du Pré ex- 
udes sensitivity and breathtak- 
ing virtuosity as she teams up 
with pianist Stephen Bishop- 
Kovacevich on this digital 
reissue. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG: THE 
HOT FIVES & HOT SEVENS, 
VOLUME Ill (Columbia). 
Young “Satch” at the peak of 
his force and creative genius. 








Critics’ Choice 


Featuring Johnny Dodds, Kid 
Ory and Ear! Hines, these 16 
digitally remastered sides from 
1927 and 1928 spearhead the 
latest batch of releases in 
Columbia’s outstanding Jazz 
Masterpieces series. 


PHOEBE SNOW: SOMETHING 
REAL (Elektra). Real is right: 
ten raw and lyrical bits of 
musical autobiography from 
one of the ’70s’ best singer- 
songwriters. On the evidence, 
she should be flourishing in the 
"90s too. 


OVIES 


LOVERBOY. Delivering pizza 
in Beverly Hills offers all sorts 
of erotic opportunities—and 
comic ones too—in this cheeky 
romantic romp. Patrick Demp- 
sey has the charm, and director 
Joan Micklin Silver the knack, 
to bring off a modern farce in 
the classic style. 


SCANDAL. It's all here: the 
loveless romances of Christine 
Keeler with a Soviet spy, a Ja- 
maican drug dealer and John 
Profumo, Secretary of War in 
Harold Macmillan’s Cabinet. 
This express tour through 
swinging London plays like 
News of the World headlines 
set to early 60s rock ‘n’ roll. 


MISS FIRECRACKER. Holly 
Hunter reprises her stage 

role as a lovelorn orphan 
determined to win a beauty 
contest. Mary Steenburgen 
and Alfre Woodard also shine 
in Beth Henley’s comedy 
about the danger of holding 
on to youthful dreams and the 
liberating effect of letting 
them go. 














HEATER 


LARGELY NEW YORK. Lanky, 
limber Bill Irwin, silent in this 
70-minute Broadway sketch- 
book, owes much to Jacques 
Tati and Marcel Marceau, but 
gags about man’s obsessive 
relations with machines still 
work in a Walkman world. 


ELEEMOSYNARY. Playwright 
Lee Blessing (A Walk in the 
Woods) encapsulates feminism 
through three generations of 
strong-minded women in a 
deft, dark off-Broadway 
comedy. 


ARISTOCRATS. Brian Friel’s 
depiction of a gilded Irish clan 
in decline, sensitively acted off- 
Broadway, is the best play on 
view in New York City and 
merits comparison with Che- 
khov’s The Cherry Orchard. 


NOMADS: MASTERS OF 
THE EURASIAN STEPPE, 


| Denver Museum of Natural 
| History. The patterns of daily 


life among the ancient no- 
madic tribes of Central Asia 
are vividly reconstructed in 
this archaeological and 
ethnographic exhibit mount- 
ed by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences and the Los An- 
geles County Natural Histo- 
ry Museum. June 4 through 
Sept. 18. 
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COLLECTION, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Fifty prime 
paintings by artists from Van 
Gogh and Cézanne through 
Gauguin and Braque, acquired 
over the past four decades by 
publisher Walter Annenberg 
and his wife. May 21 through 
Sept. 17. 
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CITIZEN WELLES by Frank 
Brady (Scribner’s; $24.95). 
Anecdote and scholarship are 
nicely balanced in this new 
biography of Orson Welles, 
whose roller-coaster career in 
stage, screen and radio cov- 
ered the spectrum from clas- 
sics to commercials. 


T.E. LAWRENCE: THE 
SELECTED LETTERS, edited 
by Malcolm Brown (Norton; 
$27.50). David Lean’s recently 
rereleased Lawrence of Arabia 
is one of the greatest epic © 
films ever made. But its subject 
remains an enigma. He tells 
his own story here in letters, 
nearly two-thirds of them pre- 
viously unpublished, and illu- 
minates the shadows of his 
personality. 


COLLECTED POEMS by Philip 
Larkin (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux; $22.50). The pre-emi- 
nent poet of his time, Larkin 
died in 1985 at age 63. This 
collection includes works pre- 
viously unpublished or un- 
available in book form, and 
documents the triumph of a 
poet who found his style by 
lowering his voice. 
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send a gift of Amaretto di Saronna anywhere in the U.S’ cal! 1-800-238-4373. 
ve 1989, Imported by The Paddington Corp. Fort Lee, NuePhoto: Ken Nahoum. 


Cream or Liquid 
The Better Way 
To Get Rid Of Gray 


Youthair® Hair Dressing gradually 
Changes gray hair to natural looking 
youthful color within 3 short weeks 
Grooms and conditions as it works 
with no unpleasant odor. Guaranteed. 


New York 10 


There's no substitute 
for Good Service 


TIME’ service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call 


1-800-541-1000 


TIMES customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 


2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 


delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 


and relatives. 


sé Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance} 


4. Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
“4 Service Department 
= P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 
33660-0001 








Letters 


ABORTION 


“Has anyone 
stopped to think 
that maybe an 
abortion is 
something no 
woman really 
wants?” 


Lisa Sampel, Redwood City, Calif. 


FRANCE: 1789 and all that 


AUT LON 


Uibets Gotieectierh este 





Back in 1973, in Roe v. Wade, some- 
one made a legal argument that allowed 
the Supreme Court to overstep its bounds 
and enter the legislative arena [NATION, 
May 1]. The simple fact is that abortion 
has nothing to do with the Constitution 
and therefore should not have been 
brought before the Supreme Court. Roe v 
Wade should be overturned, and the issue 
should be taken up by state legislatures 

Jeff Stout 
Grand Rapids 


The pro-life notion that all pro-choice 
advocates encourage abortion as the solu- 
tion to an unwanted pregnancy is moronic 
Pro-choice means supporting an individ- 
ual’s right to choose, which does not neces- 
sarily mean being proabortion. Perhaps the 
final result of this Dark Ages crusade will 
be total government control, telling us how 
many children to have, what to feed them 
and how to discipline them 

Jennifer M. Centola 
Rochester 
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of Spain 


Imagine 
how impressive 


it will look 


when it’s 


completed. 


Your eyes eagerly explore the 
magnificent structure which towers 
hundreds of feet above you. You are 
mesmerized by its grandeur. And moved 
by the intricate stone carvings which 
eloquently convey the mystery and 
meaning of faith. 

It is an architectural marvel of such 
magnitude that work on it continues to 
this day—more than a century after 
the legendary Gaudi conceived it. 

Welcome to the international 
symbol of Barcelona. Welcome to 
La Sagrada Familia. 

Spectacular though it is, your visual 
and emotional odyssey has only just 
begun. You will be enthralled by many 
other such wonders: the immortal 
Alhambra, mythical fortress of Gra- 
nada. Cordoba’'s Great Mosque, with 
its endless arches and polished marble 
columns. The majestic masterpiece that 
is the Royal Palace of Madrid. The 
Alcazar at Segovia, perhaps the most 
breathtaking castle in all the world. 

They are all here, awaiting the 
moment of your arrival. And you 
will savor every moment you spend 
with them. For each is an extra- 
ordinary destination along your 


journey of discovery. 


Spain 


thing Under The Sun. 
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Take the road by storm. 
Like the wind that shaped it, the 1989 Ford alone. Equally important are four-wheel-disc’ 
Thunderbird SC moves with incredible force. anti-lock brakes. A 5-speed manual trans- 
At the eye of the storm is a supercharged, mission. Speed-sensitive power steering. And 9 
intercooled, 3.8 liter V-6 engine. With a remark- an independent rear suspension with auto- 
able 210 horsepower and 315 foot-pounds of matic ride control. 
torque, it’s the most powerful supercharged The sleek Thunderbird SC is new inside : 
production engine in America. as well as out. And that means articulated 
Motor Trend Car of the Year. bucket seats with power lumbar and | 
Thunderbird SC didn’t win Motor Trend side bolster supports. A performance analog 
magazine's highest honor based on its engine instrument cluster. Even an available - 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


compact disc player and a nine speaker JBL 
sound system. 

The new supercharged Ford Thunderbird 
SC. It’s one powerful storm that’s headed 
your way. And according to Motor ‘Trend, 
it’s definitely going to reign. 
Transferable 6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty. 


MOTOR TREND 
CAR 
. OF THE YEAR 


a> 
Covers you and future owners, with dA) 
no transfer cost, on major powertrain ~_ 


1989 ~ 





components for 6 years/60,000 miles. 
Restrictions and deductible apply. Ask to see 
this limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


New Supercharged 
Thunderbird SC 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? ED) 

















THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE" | 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE LIFELINE GYM 


he Lifeline Gym is 

the most space effi- 
cient, time efficient 
home fitness device on 
the market today. You 
can simulate just about 
any of the exercises 
done on the expensive 
machines found in 
health spas and gymna- 
siums — the reason is 
latex. With this unique 
stretchable latex cable, resistance increases with 
movement —your muscles are challenged through 
their full range of motion. These variable resis 
tance exercises provide an excellent workout for a 
beginner as well as a challenge for a pro. The 
Lifeline Gym is so successful it is used by members 
of the Chicago Bears, the U.S. Ice Hockey team, 
and the UCLA track team to name a few, Adjust- 
able for individual strength levels and for different 
body shaping and toning. The gym includes a 
lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, exercise 
belt, door attachment and a comprehensive fitness 
guide that outlines over 25 exercises, Everything 
packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy 
the benefits of a complete workout anywhere. 
$49.95 #1841 Ladies or #1851 Men's. 





WHEN YOU'RE IN A HURRY 


When you're running short of time, ask one 
of our phone operators about UPS Blue Label 
delivery. In most cases, we can get your 
shipment to you in three or four working days 


CALL TOLL-FREE 800-872-5200 


HOW TO ORDER 





SHARP AS A RAZOR 

he Chef'sChoice” Knife Sharpener safely and 

easily hones the dullest of knives to razor 
sharpness in minutes. According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener is “un- 
questionably the best.” Popular Science calls it 
“idiot proof.” Its ingenious patented design is the 
brainchild of former DuPont engineer, Daniel 
Friel. His unique sharpening method uses dia 
mond abrasives to sharpen a knife in three stages 
to form a progressively sharper edge. Since mag- ‘ 
nets hold the knife at the precise angle required for each operation, the Poems of traditional 
methods is eliminated. The resulting triple bevel edge stays sharper longer. Only the minimum 
amount of steel is removed during each stage, making it safe for all high quality steel or alloy knives. 
World class chef, Pierre Franey, in his V.¥. 7imes column, hailed the Chef’sChoice as “unparalleled, 
in my experience, for putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” 
Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL listed, measures 9” x 34" x 4". $79.95 #2450. 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


he very best of the Adirondack Chairs are still made in the Adirondacks, 
in Willsboro, N.Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. Willsboro’s skilled 
woodworkers have done more than just re-create the original Adirondack Chair 
- they've added refinements such as a fully contoured seat and 6" wide arms for 
the ultimate in comfort. And the workmanship! The seat and backrest are hand- | 
dowled and glued to the frame for strength, using solid hardwood pegs (not 
capped screws) in the true Yankee manner. The rich rock maple is an extremely 
dense and attractively grained wood, all sanded - no sharp corners or 
splintering. Willsboro’s artisans have incorporated a unique (and patented) | 
tongue-in-groove folding mechanism that lets you fold the chair to a mere 10” 
thickness for storage; sturdy hardwood locking pins secure it in the open 
position. When each piece is completed, it is treated with a wood protectant, 
ready for you to apply a clear finish or paint, or leave it to weather naturally. There has never been 
an Adirondack Chair like this...and we have a matching footrest, designed to create a chaise 
lounge and an end table to go along side - both constructed in the same fine tradition. The chair is 
38” x 14" x 20", $139.95 #1881. The footrest is 14" x 20" x 22”, $79.95 #1891.The end table is 16” x 
14" x 24", $69.95 #1901. Some assembly required. 

















AS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 WAS A DAY 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
ORDE | 
| 


Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 
Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 


© Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 
Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE": DEPT. TIME49; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 





Weel i ies we yo 
Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. ups Hie A 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. ono vAYAIR 4 4 bs = 4 oe pen to he de = 





No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 tor ordering information 
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Make tracks to Troncalli Jaguar, |‘ 
now open in Roswell. 


11507 Alpharetta Highway, Roswell 475-0030 














Every decision should be as clear-cut as your choice of Bostonian. These wingtips are 
trimmer, more richly detailed. And more comfortable. With cushioned innersoles 
and glove-soft leather linings. About $105. For nearby stores, call 1-800-444-2624. 


perfectly fitting and proper 


BOSTONAN 
since 1899 


an Shoe Compa 


San A Y I N F ©] R M E D 


7PMET/6PMST = 7:30PMET/6:30PMCT_ = SPMET/7PMST 9PMET/8PMST = 1OPMET/9PMC! 
MONEYLINE CROSSFIRE CNN PRIMENEWS LARRY KING CNN EVENING NEWS 
with Bernard Shaw LIVE! with Patrick Emory 


with Lou Dobbs with Patrick Buchanan 
and Tom Braden and Lou Waters and Donna Kelley 


Call 433-7000 now for special connection offer. Partici pating cable companies only. 
P I I 

















~«Now you.can take the quiet oper- 
ation and easy handling of électric 
trimming to some truly far out 
.. places. 
> The new Paramount Liberator™ 
CT90 with 9-inch cut gets its power 
from a lightweight, rechargeable 
battery pack you. carry on your 
shoulder. A single chargeprovides 
more than enough power for most 
grass and weed trimming job. 
ie new CT90 trimmer - first of 
generation of Liberator,’ ‘go 
ere’’ battery powered lawn 
dgarden ctl tools. From 
oe aR Sane ae... PG j=) Paramount. Now even the outer 
—— 7 +t ~ limits of your universe can have a 
; : i : at, orga look. 


“© [Eapine BY DESIGN 


lllegrell’ & Co mprany 


Chatsworth, CA 91311-6092 





There’s a Paramount trimmer to fit every job, every budget. 16 million have been sold since 1973. 


os * A. PT707-inch Cut 
PT90 9-inch Cut 
PT120 12-inch Cut 


PT140 14-inch Cut 
Permanent Magnet Motor 
. PT162 16-inch Cut, 
Permanent Magnet Motor 
. 1000 Deluxe 10-inch Cut, 
Permanent Magnet Motor 
i . 1200 Deluxe 12-inch Cut, 
Permanent Magnet Motor 
1400 Deluxe 14-inch Cut, 
p Permanent Magnet Motor 


New CT90 Liberator™ 
y ¢ 4 >. \ / 


9-inch Cut, Battery 
Available at these fine dealers. 
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Powered 


HOME DEPOT * HOME QUARTERS ¢ H.W.!. HARDWARE AND HOME 
CENTER STORES * MONTGOMERY WARD * MOORE’S * PARTICIPATING INDEPENDENT ACE 
HARDWARE DEALERS * PRO HARDWARE STORES * ROSES STORES * STERLING JEWELRY 
TRUE VALUE HARDWARE STORES « WILLIAM BROTHERS 
























































Collection Includes: 


Letter to the Boss 
Suspense 
Dinner Guest 
Songs and Witty Sayings 
Norton Moves In 
Christmas Party 
Forgot to Register 
New Year's Eve Party 
Two-Family Car 
Cottage for Sale 

Jelly Beans 

Great Jewel Robbery 
Guest Speaker 

This Is Your Life 
Halloween Party 

Boys & Girls Together 
Anniversary Gift 

Hair Raising Tale 
Finger Man 

Hot Dog Stand 

Alice Plays Cupid 
Love Letter 
Champagne & Caviar 
A Promotion 

Hot Tips 

Two Men on a Horse 
The Check-Up 

The Hypnotist 

Glow Worm Cleaning 
Principal of the Thing 
Alice’s Aunt Ethel 











The Honeymooners 


The Lost Episodes... Now a Video Collection 


Hilarious Episodes Found 
In Jackie Gleason’s Vault 


The characters are still as zany: Ralph and 
his hare-brained schemes . . . Norton and 
his looney comments . . . and Alice's light- 
ning comebacks. Jackie Gleason, Art 
Carney, Audrey Meadows, Joyce Randolph 
... they're all back, and fresher than ever. 


But what's news is that these episodes are 
“new.” Thirty years new. Episodes that 
were seen just once in the '50s before a live 
audience . . . then locked away in Jackie 
Gleason's personal vault. 


10-Day Free Preview 


Now, after thirty years, you can rediscover 
Honeymooners Lost Episodes and enjoy 
them as never before. TIME-LIFE VIDEO 


is so certain that you'll love these TV 
treasures that we'll send you each cassette 
for a free-trial preview. No minimum to buy. 
How sweet it is! 


You'll witness the only time when Ralph, 
Joe the Bartender, Rudy the Repairman, 
Reggie Van Gleason III, and The Poor Soul 
(all played by Gleason) get together in the 
same episode. The Honeymooners gang 
will give endless amusement to your family 
and friends. 


Three Fabulous Shows Only 
$14.99 Introductory Price 
Your first tape includes three full episodes: 

“Letter to The Boss,” “Suspense,” and 
“Dinner Guest.” You'll receive all three 
episodes for the low introductory price of 
$14.99 plus shipping and handling. 


Future tapes, each about one hour in 
length, are only $19.99 plus shipping and 
handling. The Honeymooners Lost Episodes 
will bring you Ralph, Alice, Norton and 
Trixie as you've never seen them before . . . 
an exclusive pleasure that will bring hours 
of joy and laughter to your home. 


Call 1-800-533-1488 
For Your Free Preview 


For fast service call toll-free 1-800-533-1488 
for your free 10-day preview. We'll rush you 
Volume I of The Lost Episodes. If you like 
it, pay just $14.99. If not, simply return it. 
No questions asked. No kidding! If you pre- 
fer, please write to Honeymooners Lost 
Episodes, Time-Life Video, P.O. Box 
C-32106, Richmond VA 23280. 














The Service. 
The Traditio 


Business or Pleasure. 
New York at its best. 


Fifth Avenue at Central Park South. 
Call 1-800-228-3000 or 212-PLaza 9-3000 for reservations. 


, WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


Caring-Comfeitatle Mie ila - 











It doesn’t matter if some women can 
find a way to get abortions. And it doesn’t 
matter if people will perform them illegal- 
ly. We should have a law against abortion 
because it is wrong. 

Patrick Grant 
New York City 


During all this controversy, has any- 
one stopped to think that maybe an abor- 
tion is something no woman really wants? 
It is a very personal matter, and the deci- 
sion to use this solution should be left up 
to the individual. No one ought to be al- 
lowed to make my choice for me. 

Lisa Sampel 
Redwood City, Calif. 


I could easily give birth to, provide for 
and love a baby conceived as a result of 


| contraceptive failure. Yet I would never 


want to impose my antiabortion views on 


| women who are not in my position. I sup- 


port the pro-choice movement. 
Laura Mandell 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


You inquire, “Will the court turn back 
the clock?” But I think that is a peculiar 
notion of time. Babies are the future, not 
the past 

David F. Hils 
University Heights, Ohio 


We must ask ourselves what it is like to 

be young, poor, alone and pregnant. 
Natalie Ruyak 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


French Bicentennial 


It is no wonder that, as you say, “200 
years later, the French are still quarreling 
about the revolution” [WORLD, May 1]. 
Promising liberty and equality gives rise 
to a contradiction 

George Steiner 
Toronto 


The French Revolution inspired peo- 
ple everywhere to fight for their rights 
The event, despite its shortcomings, af- 
fected people across the Channel, the 
Rhine and the Alps and fashioned the 
world into what it is today. Cause for cele- 
bration there is, but not for complacency. 
We must dedicate the bicentennial to 
today’s third estate, to all those who are 
denied the rights that we in the free world 
take for granted 

Alain Rossignol 
Le Havre, France 


The antipathy of some Frenchmen to- 
ward the 200th anniversary of the victory 
of a mob over legal authority in 18th cen- 
tury France is understandable. Some 
Americans feel a similar aversion to 
Fourth of July hoopla when they remem- 
ber the ill treatment given loyalists during 


our own Revolution. The Society of Loy- 
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Your international letters and documents are is the same as we charge for our domestic over- 
about to get a fare break. night service. 
Because Express Mail International Service™ So if you need overnight delivery to Can- 


from your post office, in cooperation with postal 
services around the world, now delivers to over 
90 countries for just $10.75 for up to half 
a pound. 

That’s up to 50% less than what 
our competitors charge. 

Plus, if you act before July 
lst, you can take advantage of our 
special trial offer of just $8.75, which 


ada, 2-day delivery to Europe, or 3-day 
delivery to the Pacific Rim or any of our 
other destinations, use Express Mail 
International Service. 
And see how much farther 
your dollar can go overseas. 
Stop by your post office, or dial 
1-800-THE-USPS for more 
information. 







$8.75 


SPECIAL TRIAL RATE UNTIL JULY 1 


“& EXPRESS MAIL We Deliver. 


© 1989 USPS 











Forty-five ye ars ago, our freedom 


Was on the te the front line. And on the production line. 


Because in Europe and the Pacific, America’s 
fighting forces needed a new, longer-range heavy bomber. And on our assembly lines in 
Ft. Worth and San Diego, and on others across the country, America’s working forces 
responded. At peak production in Ft. Worth, more than 30,000 workers, toiling around the 
clock, were building a new B-24 every four hours. 

Now we are helping to build one more. By making a grant to help restore one of our 
original B-24s to its original condition. Soon a B-24 Liberator, which first flew in the 
Pacific, will fly again, this time in air shows around the USA. 

Not as a symbol of American military might. Or of American manufacturing muscle. 


But of the American spirit which makes them GENERAL DYNAMICS 
both possible. A Strong Company For A Strong Country 

















alist Descendants tries to commemorate 

those whose lives and property suffered 
under the 1776 insurgents. 

G. Thomas Crichton 

Atlanta 





Dr. Koop on the Case 


Surgeon General C. Everett Koop 
(PROFILE, April 24] is good for the nation’s 
health. Why doesn’t he run for President? 
We are a sick country in several ways. 

Ashley Halsey 
Spotsylvania, Va. 


Dr. Koop is doing a fine job. But it 
chilled my blood to learn that he per- 
formed exploratory surgery on stray cats 
when he was 15 years old. The fact that 
his mother helped him do this is even 
more disturbing. He should show remorse 
instead of bragging he “never lost a cat.” 

Susan Burnham Hall 
Standish, Me. 





Aphrodite Leads Us On 


Jesse Birnbaum’s humorous, sexy ar- 
ticle “Aphrodite Was No Lady” [EssAy, 
April 24] was in itself an aphrodisiac. 

Phil Kantz 
Chicago 


Your Essay indicates that Aphrodite 
was a “Goddess of Naughty Sex” and 
therefore responsible for mankind's sexu- 
al hang-ups. Aphrodite represents the 
trinity of virgin, mother and crone. She 
was ruler of birth, death, life, love, fate 
and time, and as humans resigned them- 
selves to these uncontrollable factors, they 
were eased by Aphrodite’s sensual mys- 
tique. She also ruled past, present and fu- 
ture and embodied the force of preserver, 
creator and destroyer. Birnbaum’s banal 
attempt to use her as a scapegoat for cul- 
turally created neuroses is discouraging. 

Julia L. Burke 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Essayist Birnbaum came close to re- 
viving an aged limerick about Aphrodite. 
For old times’ sake, here it is: 


There once was a sculptor named 
Phidias 
Whose manners in art were 
invidious: 
He carved Aphrodite 
Without any nightie, 
Which startled the ultrafastidious. 


Harold J. Flinn 
Madison, Tenn. 


In your listing of aphrodisiacs, you ne- 
glected to mention the most potent, most 
sought after and most widely consumed 
aphrodisiac of all, the food of the gods: 
theobroma—chocolate! 

Lydia Sym Walpole 
Hicksville, N.Y. 
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Raise your child’s reading 
and writing 
to new heights! 





Available at bookstores everywhere. 
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energy crisis 


If you're like a lot of Americans, the energy 
crisis has nothing to do with oil embargos. With regular use, you'll feel 


stronger, more alert, and 









You're suffering from a per- 
sonal energy shortage. 
And to solve this 
growing Crisis, you 
need to exercise 
and increase 
your stamina. 
You need a 
NordicTrack® 


less stressed-out. 


ip In short, you'll have 


=p 4 more energy to do more 
things in your life. 

So call NordicTrack. 

But do it soon. Before you run 

out of gas for good. 


4 FREE BROC HURE &V IDEO 


This total body exercise 








burns more calories | “Call Toll-Free 1-800-328-5888 
and provides a better In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
cardiovascular 1 Pleas free brochur 
workout than 1 DAboaf tape. () VHSD 

any other 

type of 

exercise 

machine. , ¢ State Zip 


Nordic PACK | Wimtun 6, chs 
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Benton: An American Original 


I enjoyed reading Robert Hughes’ cri- 
tique of the paintings of Thomas Hart 
Benton [ART, May 1]. But I must say I 
winced at his rather negative assessment, 
because I have always liked the artist and 
considered him a kindred spirit. Never- 
theless, I will admit that I think Hughes’ 
analysis is correct 





Jim Meehan 
New York City 


I seem to remember that Harry Tru- 
man at some point referred to fellow Mis- 
sourian Benton as “the best damn painter 
there is.” 

Richard M. Small 
Roc hester 


Double Standard in Hollywood 


Hollywood’s opposition to the distri- 
bution of Wired, the film about comedian 
John Belushi and his death from a drug 
overdose [SHOW BUSINESS, April 24], is a 
blatant display of hypocrisy. Isn't this the 


same constituency that came out strongly , 
in favor of The Last Temptation of Christ 
as an example of free speech? Do these j 


moviemakers favor freedom of expression 
only when it offends someone else, not 
when it criticizes one of their own? Per- 
haps they could take the advice given so 
often to opponents of Last Temptation: If 
you are opposed to the movie, then don’t 
go to see It 

Douglas A. Solomon 


Moody Air Force Base, Ga 


Those Write-In 
Campaigns 


From time to time, the number and type of 
letters we receive on a particular story in- 
dicate to us that they are part of an orga- 
nized write-in operation. Such letters do 
not generally follow a form word for word, 
but are so similar that they obviously 
spring from a common source. Recent 
write-ins were inspired by the topics of 
gun control, Surgeon General C. Everett 
| Koop, and the Washington pro-choice 
demonstration, as well as a captioned pho- 
to showing cigarette smoking. Often we 
get a packet of mail from students who 
have written as part of a classroom exer- 
cise. We welcome all our letters, but in the 
case of write-ins we do take into account 
the fact that this mail is not a wholly spon- 
taneous reaction from individual readers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Introducing new oateguard DS. The revolutionary deodorant soap 


~ with CS heWeclcoblatceccel(oeleMderi@ataleBacetial skin’s natural 
F 


Mioisture. 50 it doesnt dry your skin like other deodorant soaps. 
For the best protection —————_——— 
from dry skin and body 


odor, new Safeguard DS. Crea a | 


iW s(ome (rere (oye-talmieyle) for Dry Skin aa 
that fights dry skin. DS kei Protection 
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“Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to” 


Henry James 
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for their hospital. They need a problem to deal with. Now if we 


system they can count on. Period. can deliver for a hospital, just 





How can we help them? With our imagine what our people and our 





Donna Pields, Southern Bell 


network services, there are hundreds of ways. And depth of resources can do for your company.” 
since we continually check the network for trouble day For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 


Southern Bell’s The One To Turn To. 
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A Busy Thursday 


Between ordering troops to Panama and hearing from the Kremlin, 
Bush welcomed visitors. An intimate look at a tough twelve hours 








7:55 A photo for departing aide Barbara Lowe 


> . 
2 Photographs for TIME by Diana Walker 














BY HUGH SIDEY 


he world is misbehaving again, and 

George Bush’s puppy presidency, like 

Jerry Ford’s English-muffin phase, has 
passed from American screens. Once again, as 
so often before, troops moved through the 
night; a defiant dictatorship strode the dark 
streets of a tiny, helpless nation; NATO com- 
plained and quibbled; the Soviets unexpectedly 
moved a bishop in the great chess game of pow- 
er. The convicted ghost of Ollie North haunted 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and House Speaker Jim 
Wright—a linchpin in this Government, like 








8:15 Dan Quayle joins the meeting. 
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10:00 Bush confers about Panama with congressional 
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leaders. 





him or not—teetered. The weary old terrestrial 
sphere was either too hot or too cold and capri- 
cious in doling out its moisture. God may be in 


his heaven, but for the nonce he is not a Repub- | 


lican and not at the end of Bush’s overheated 
phone line. 

From dawn to dusk these days, Bush has taken 
the dewy path along the Rose Garden and won- 
dered about his fate. Not in despondency—that is 


not his nature—but in a detached, curious and | 
wary way. Once he looked up after long hours of 
deliberation and said, “The decisions are getting | 
tougher.” So true. No good answers present | 








11:05 clA’s Webster explains Panama moves 











which is 
Thursday his crisis pace 


He chooses now from the best of the bad 
way Last 
reached its peak, as shown in these remarkable pictures 
Between the global troubles, the President spent time with 
Richard Darman, director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. “I've been talking about 1991,” he said with a rueful 
smile, “and I don’t like a thing I’ve heard so far.” For the 
moment Mikhail Gorbachev, the wily Slav, and General Ma- 
nuel Noriega, the Latin scoundrel, hold the spotlight, but 
Bush knows that in the long run, the monstrous, suffocating 
federal budget may be his biggest threat 
As the world has closed in on him 
faithful telephone. Just 15 minutes before he was scheduled to 
make his statement to the nation on sending troops to Pana 


themselves. 


the usual in government 


Bush has gone to his 





ma, Bush paused in his hurried preparations and put in a call 
to Costa Rica’s Arias Sanchez, the Nobel 
Peace laureate, even though he had spoken with him just a 
few hours earlier. “I'd just feel better if I know what's on his 
mind,” the President said 

As the minutes ticked down to airtime 
up and asked, “Is there anything else I should know about?” 
One of his assistants said that earlier in the day Gorbachev 
had made a new proposal on arms reduction but that the U.S 
had not fully digested it. “What is it?” Bush snapped. “Find 
out.” Aides scurried for information from National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft. Bush tucked the new development 
away in his mind without comment, a kind of armor against 
questions that might arise in his upcoming press conference 


President Oscar 


he suddenly looked 


1:00 Moving furniture, left, for a picture with the U.S. Air Force 1989 Thunderbirds team 
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Almost every morning now it is somewhat the same. The 
first light is just touching the old elm planted by John Quincy 


Adams when a somber-suited CIA briefer with his bagful of 


woes pulls up beside Bush’s desk. The cables from the secret 
operatives have grown distinctly more worrisome. By 7:30 
when the angry traffic has built up on streets beyond the iron 
fence, Bush has heard from Scowcroft and chief of staff John 
Sununu. The President’s own gleanings from his ceaseless 
phone calls and television viewing are cranked into the day’s 
crisis agenda. Last week he glanced at the men around him, 
his principal national security staff, and said, “I saw on TV 
last night those pictures of Billy Ford [Panama's opposition 
vice-presidential candidate, beaten by Noriega’s goons]. They 
had tremendous impact, seeing him standing up to those beat- 
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2:08 Decision time on Panama. The President's men gather round to confer on the course he should take 
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ings.” Few things are as sacred to Bush as the free election 
process. Seeing it violated so savagely hit him particularly 
hard 

In the world of presidential crises, last week was about a 3 
on a scale of 10—no great threat to civilization. Yet there is a 
law in the exercise of power: whatever the true dimensions of 
a crisis, it tends to fill the time and space of the moment 
Bush needs to understand that and keep things in perspective 
He may 

Walking through the gathering dusk, he marveled at the 
world that had plagued him for the preceding twelve hours 
Then he suddenly brightened. “Well,” he said, “I think Ill 
call up George Plimpton and ask him down to play some 
horseshoes,” 
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4:00 Bush learns of Gorbachev's latest 
proposal to cut nuclear arms. 





- rr) 
4:30 Studying notes, left. of newly 


credentialed ambassadors, including Botsweletse K. Sebele of Botswana 
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For headaches, 
choose what more and more 
aleve re ecreslereroms euler 


Today doctors are recommend- 
ing Advil’ more than ever. That's 
good to know when a headache 
threatens to turn your hectic day 
into a hassle. 

The medicine in Advil is dif- 
ferent. Advil contains ibuprofen, 
which was once available only by 
préscription.* Just one Advil is as 
Siccenvarteavencoutl els aspirin or 
two regular-strength Tylenol.” Yet 
Advil is gentler to the stomach 
than aspirin. 

Doctors trust Advil to safely and 
effectively relieve headaches, minor 

arthritis 









1955 | ) 
Today | 

pain, muscle aches, fever and men- 
strual cramps. So it’s not surprising 
that they’ve already recommended 
Advil over 30 million times. 

The next time you have a head- 
Ya em tit| <ovateid| mveltime ste) (ecm (Oru | 
see why more and more doctors are 
choosing Advil, too. 

Before taking any medicine, 
read the label carefully and follow 


directions. 





ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN™ 
ficoman A /ailiciale||§ke|ece)(el(e lion] 


*Advil contains a non- ion strength of Appearance of the 
brown Advil tobiet and eee cr whnehal 
©1989 Whitenoll Laboratories, N 
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5:35 A sheaf of budget data gets a presidential yawn 6:00 The First Lady arrives with puppies 


7:00 Done at last, he heads up to the Bush family quarters. & 
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There’s A New Car Coming Around The Next Turn. 












The MoreYou 
Looks LikeA 





At first glance, the new 
Subaru Legacy wagon looks 
like a rather large, rather luxu- 
rious station wagon. 

Which is exactly what it iS. 

But get behind the wheel 
and all resemblance to other 
wagons disappears. 


The moment you step on 
©Subaru of America, Inc. 1989. ~ 


the gas, you'll feel acceleration 
that will make you think you’re 
driving something more like a 
serformance car. Thanks to the 
Eeiy Wagon’s incredibly 
advanced 16-valve horizontally 
opposed aluminum engine. 
Designed for maximum perfor- 
mance and power, it’s a design 


used by only two other car 
makers: Ferrari and Porsche. 
When you round your 
first curve, you'll experience the 
effect of its high-stability inde- 
pendent sus yension. Climb 
your first hill and you'll sense 
the efficiency of its electronic 
automatic transmission. Bring 


the Legacy to a stop, and its 
computerized 4 wheel disc 
brakes will make the notion 
that you’re in a wagon fade 
further from memory. 

Should you experience its 
optional r holding comput- 
erized 4 wheel drive system 
in bad weather, you'll surely 


stop comparing the Legacy to 
a wagon. 

And when you see how 
much cargo space the Legacy 
offers, you'll realize the diftfer- 
ence between a Legacy and 
other wagons is a big one. 

£ £ 
Literally. 
In fact, the only thing 


about the Legacy 
wagon that looks 
anything like ordinary 
wagons is the sticker price. 


Subaru real 
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ByBuldng A 
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How do you prove that Bacardi 
and orange juice makes a better drink 
than a screwdriver? 

You charge into ten leading vodka 
markets and conduct “blind” taste 
tests between Bacardi and the best- 
selling vodka 

That's what we did, and when it 
was all over, Bacardi and o.}. triumphed 
by a wide margin 

Maybe that’s because Bacardi, like 
all rums of Puerto Rico, is aged by law 
for one year. It has a warmer, livelier 
character than vodka, suiting it more 
ideally to orange juice. 

Bacardi and 0.)}. The combination 
that beats tradition 
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‘Madison Avenue, Moscow 
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| As Baker sits tight, Gorbachev wins another public relations round 


y now, one might think, Washing- 
ton would have wised up. Again 
| and again, Mikhail Gorbachev has 
| grabbed headlines and impressed world 
opinion by making catchy, if often propa- 
gandistic, arms-control offers. So it would 
behoove any American official who sits 
down with the Soviet leader to be pre- 
pared for surprises—preferably with a 
| fresh and appealing U‘S. initiative 
Secretary of State James Baker and 
his colleagues in the Bush Administration 
would have none of that. Convinced that 
Gorbachev will make after 
concession if the US. sits tight, Baker de- 
liberately carried no significant new ideas 
to Moscow last week for the most impor- 
tant superpower meeting since the new 
Administration took he 
arrived determined to “put a Bush stamp” 
on U.S.-Soviet relations by swinging the 
spotlight toward regional issues and away 
from arms control altogether 
Predictably, Gorbachev fired off an- 
other of his patented bombshells—this 
time, a proposal for dramatic cuts in con- 
ventional forces in Europe, coupled with 
an announcement of a unilateral, though 
small, reduction in short-range nuclear 
weapons. Both were crafted to appeal to 
US. allies, notably West Germany, that 
have been pressing Washington at least to 
negotiate about reducing the numbers of 


concession 


office. Instead, 





short-range nukes. According to some re- 
ports, Gorbachev assured Baker that his 
plan was nota political ploy, but Baker re- 
plied, “It certainly is.” 

The Secretary of State had little else to 
say: he promised to consult the allies 
about the offer, praised the short-range 
nuclear cut as a “good step, but a small 
step,” and refused to countenance any 
kind of negotiations on short-range nucle- 
ar forces (SNF). Once again the U.S. was 
made to look slow and unimaginative 
and once more it might be missing a 
chance to reduce tensions. The failure was 
all the more remarkable because some of 
Gorbachev's ideas have relatively little 
His unilateral 
duction of 500 short-range nuclear weap- 
ons would come to about 5% of perhaps 
10,000 the Soviets have available in Eu- 
rope, and would leave the U.S.S.R. still 
enjoying a huge advantage over about 
4,000 NATO nukes 

But the conventional-arms reductions 
that Gorbachev proposed are striking 
enough: hundreds of thousands of troops 
on each side and, by Moscow’s arithme- 
tic—which does not come close to agree- 
ing with NATO figures—slashes of about 
two-thirds in the number of Warsaw Pact 
tanks, armored artillery 
pieces. After the reductions, which would 
be much heavier on the Soviet than the 


military significance re- 


vehicles and 
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U.S. side, NATO and Warsaw Pact troops 
and would 
equalized by 1996-97 at a level a bit below 
that now fielded by NATO. Still, Gorba- 
chev essentially only filled in the details 


weaponry supposedly be 


on a proposal made by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in March 
moving closer to NATO's negotiating posi 
tions and repackaging them as his own 
While he was at it, Gorbachev tossed in a 
hook. He called for a 55% slash in NATO 
helicopters and fighter aircraft, an idea 
the US. is certain to oppose strenuously 


hat really distinguished the 
Soviet move was its adroit 
timing. It came just a day be- 


fore George Bush was to deliver his first 
major speech US.-Soviet 
18 NATO summit 
meeting at which the alliance will be 
hard pressed to heal the U.S.-West Ger- 
SNI Mos- 
cow moved swiftly apparent 
success, to keep the rift open. Shevard- 
nadze trip to Bonn 
Friday afternoon for meetings with Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl and For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
to tout the Soviet proposal 
touch of salt to the new Soviet sweetness 
warning that if the U.S, expands the reach 


of its short-range launchers as planned 


on relations 


and days before a 


man split over negotiations 


and with 


used a scheduled 


Genscher 
He added a 
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the Soviet reaction might be to develop 
a new short-range rocket of its own. 

Afterward, Kohl denied any intention 
of completely getting rid of nuclear weap- 
ons, a prime fear of the U.S., which deems 
them necessary to offset Soviet superiority 
in conventional forces. But the Chancel- 
lor added, “I think we are on the right 
path” in demanding early negotiations. 

The Secretary of State, who appeared 
surprised at Gorbachev's proposals as he 
flew out of Moscow, sought to downplay 
them as much as he could. He repeated 
that the U.S. saw no point in SNF negotia- 
tions until the imbalance between Soviet 
and US. short-range nuclear weapons is 
reduced by much more than 500, and he 
claimed that the U.S. has long been urg- 
ing the Kremlin to make some unilateral 
cuts. On conventional forces, too, Wash- 
ington asserted that Moscow was replying 
to American proposals. 

Nor did the White House see any rea- 

son to make changes in Bush’s Friday 
speech. The President spoke 
not just of easing tensions but 
of superpower “friendship.” 
Said Bush: “The United States 
now has as its goal much more 
than simply containing Soviet 
expansionism—we seek the 
integration of the Soviet 
Union into the community of 
nations.’ But, confirming 
what his lieutenants had been 
saying privately, Bush put the 
onus on the Soviet Union to 
make further moves to bring 
that happy state about. “A 
new relationship cannot be 
simply declared by Moscow or 
bestowed by others,” he said. 
“It must be earned.” 

The President ticked off a 
long series of actions that 
Moscow must take (‘tear 
down the Iron Curtain ... 
achieve a lasting political plu- 
ralism and respect for human 
rights” inside the Soviet Union) to earn 
US. trust. By contrast, he offered little in 
the way of U.S. action. He revived and ex- 
panded the “open skies” proposal ad- 
vanced 34 years ago by Dwight Eisen- 
hower. Under it, each side would let the 
other’s unarmed reconnaissance planes, 
and now satellites, fly over its territory. 

More important, Bush offered to work 
with Congress for a “temporary waiver” 
of the 1974 Jackson-Vanik amendment, 
which sharply restricts U.S.-Soviet trade 
unless the Kremlin allows free emigration 
of Soviet Jews and other citizens. The 
condition: the Kremlin must write into 
Soviet law liberalized definitions of who 
can leave the Soviet Union. 

It will take more to paste the NATO alli- 
ance back into a unified negotiating pos- 
ture. Briefing the 15 allies in Brussels, Bak- 


34 


er did win a communiqué that termed the 
Soviet offer of unilateral cuts in short-range 
nukes “a welcome, positive, but rather 
modest step.” It noted, correctly, that NATO 
forces have unilaterally removed 2,400 nu- 
clear weapons from their arsenals in the 
past decade, aggravating an “unwarranted 
superiority” on the Warsaw Pact side. (Ac- 
tually, NATO did so mostly because the 
weapons were obsolete.) 

Behind the scenes in Brussels, there 
was considerable unease. Even British of- 
ficials expressed frustration that the coun- 
try that gave the world Madison Avenue 
could not seem to wrest the public rela- 
tions initiative from Gorbachev. As they 
and many others see it, the Soviet leader is 
playing an effective double game by try- 
ing to exploit splits in NATO and deepen 
world yearning for peace: despite their 


On the table: 
Gorbachev's numbers 


A unilateral cut of 500 
Soviet nuclear warheads 
(5% of an estimated 
10,000) 


high propaganda content, his offers could 
serve as the basis for fruitful negotiation. 
But Bush insisted at week’s end that there 
is “no such war” as a p.r. war. “I want to 
win the peace war.” 

Still, even in the US., some officials 
saw more than public relations in Gorba- 
chev’s latest proposals. A State Depart- 
ment official described the conventional- 
forces reduction ideas as “serious and 
detailed.” He noted that they call for deep 
cuts in precisely those Soviet weapons— 
tanks and armored personnel carriers— 
that would be most useful for an invasion 
of Western Europe and also in the NATO 
arms—helicopters and strike aircraft— 
that most worry the Warsaw Pact. 

Baker did make one arms-control pro- 
posal, but it seemed pro forma. He suggest- 
ed that negotiations for a 50% slash in 
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long-range strategic nuclear weapons re- 
sume in Geneva on June 12 or 19. The So- 
viets accepted but scoffed at Baker's re- 
quest that the long-suspended negotiations 
run for only six weeks before a summer re- 
cess. Said Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennadi Gerasimov: “We think our nego- 
tiators have had enough holidays. We have 
lost a lot of time. While diplomats are on 
vacation, arms are piling up.” 


n other matters, Baker made sur- 
prising progress. In four meetings 
with Shevardnadze before and af- 
ter his 34-hour session with Gorbachev 
Thursday, Baker asked Moscow to reduce 
its $500 million in military aid to Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista government. Shevard- 
nadze’s response: Well, maybe—now that 
the US. has switched to a diplomatic ap- 
proach in Central America rather than fi- 
nancing war waged by the contra rebels. 
Baker assured Shevardnadze that the 
US., in a policy switch, would no longer 
try to keep the Soviets from 
playing a role in a possible 
Middle East settlement; She- 
vardnadze in turn did not flat- 
ly reject Israel’s U.S.-backed 
plan to hold elections among 
Palestinians in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza. Baker 
further sought to introduce 
into the U.S.-Soviet dialogue a 
new class of “transnational” 
issues—pollution, drugs, ter- 
rorism—on which ideology 
should pose no bar to coopera- 
tion. As a small first step, he 
and Shevardnadze signed an 
agreement on joint efforts to 
control pollution in the Bering 
and Chukchi seas, near Alas- 
ka. All that was swiftly over- 
shadowed once Gorbachev, 
an hour into his meeting with 
Baker in the Kremlin, an- 
nounced that “the whole 
world wants this” and began 

detailing his arms-cut proposals. 

The danger in Baker's let-them-keep- 
making-concessions approach is that it 
may feed the impression in Western 
Europe and much of the world that the 
U.S. finds confrontation and cold war 
more familiar and therefore more com- 
fortable than the strange new world of 
disarmament and cooperation that Gor- 
bachev incessantly touts, with however 
much exaggeration and however many 
hidden hooks. The whole world really 
does want a reduction in the arms that 
threaten its existence, and Washington 
must do far more than it has to convince 
its allies and its own people that the U.S. 
seeks that result no less than the shrewd 
Soviet leader. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and 
Christopher Ogden with Baker 








Hard Times for Teflon Tom 





Los Angeles’ mayor faces questions about conflict of interest 


nyone who can boss Los Ange- 

les for 16 straight years without 
falling on his face needs a bit of luck, 
a bit of skill or a thick coating of Tef- 
lon—and maybe all three. Through 
four terms, Mayor Tom Bradley, 71, 
managed to keep his troubled na- 
tion-within-a-state from disintegrat- 
ing completely without himself suc- 
cumbing to hubris or, worse, 
scandal. A diffident, dedicated man, 
Bradley seemed the personification 
of rectitude. He never got too big for 
his britches. Bad judgment was 
something else. 

In January, after the mayor be- 
gan his campaign for a fifth term, 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
warned that it would publish a series 
of tough “challenges” on the city’s 
problems, ranging from gang war- 
fare to freeway gridlock. “We'll try 
not to let [Bradley] forget he’s par- 
ticipating in an election, not a coro- 
nation,” promised the newspaper. 


That threat did not sit well with Mayor Bradley, facing up to scandal time 





to the Los Angeles treasurer. The savings 
and loan bank, meanwhile, was involved 
in a multimillion-dollar tax dispute with 
the city, and had been awarded several 
zoning changes. Following those disclo- 
sures, Bradley repaid his $18,000 fee 
to the Chinatown bank and quit his 
job as director of the thrift institu- 
tion, but the taint of impropriety re- 
mained. “Dubious moonlighting,” 
the Los Angeles Times called it. 

“Dubious” certainly was the 
term for fresh disclosures that the 
city paid $400,000 to a trade task 
force run by a business associate of 
Bradley's. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, moreover, is 
looking into the mayor's holdings in 
stocks, real estate and junk bonds; 
parts of Bradley’s portfolio were 
handled by Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, whose deposed junk-bond king, 
Michael Milken, contributed to 

Bradley's political campaigns. 
It was a measure of the mayor’s 
Z long-standing reputation for hones- 
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ty that the shocker did not prevent 
his re-election to a record fifth term 
last month (though this time by a 
narrow margin), but he has resolved 
to exonerate himself. Bradley has 
appointed a commission to rewrite 





Bradley. The Herald Examiner 
found itself shut out of the mayor's 
office: no press releases, no phone conver- 
sations, no personal contact—an invita- 
tion, if there ever was one, for reporters to 
start scraping away at the Teflon. Result: 
three weeks before the election, the paper 
began running articles about the mayor's 
financial dealings. He is currently under 
investigation by city, state and federal 
authorities. 

The Herald Examiner reported that 
Bradley, who earns $102,000 annually as 





When the Examiner called, nobody answered. 


mayor, was engaged last year as an advis- 
er to a Chinatown bank that paid him 
$18,000. Bradley also earned at least 
$70,000 as a director of a savings and loan 
bank for ten years. Although both matters 
were on public record and on the surface 
did not seem to represent a conflict of in- 
terest, the facts beneath the surface sug- 
gested otherwise. It turns out that city de- 
posits in the Chinatown bank were 
doubled after Bradley made a phone call 


the city’s ethics rules in a “clearer 
and cleaner” fashion, and last week 
told the city council, “While not a legal 
mistake, my decision to engage in outside 
employment was an error in judgment be- 
cause of the possible perceptions it creat- 
ed; for that I accept responsibility. I as- 
sure you that this experience taught me a 
painful lesson. I am determined to learn 
from it.” 
He may get his wish, but Tom Brad- 
ley’s Teflon is gone. —By Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Los Angeles 

















DOUBLE DIPPING. Former U.S. Army Sergeant 
Clyde Lee Conrad, charged last August with spy- 
ing for the Warsaw Pact, had a second sponsor: the 
cia. After Conrad was approached by East bloc 
recruiters, he offered his services to the agency and 
collected $150,000 in payments. The CIA had 
hoped to use him as a double agent but finally de- 
cided it was throwing good money after a bad spy 


GUN-SHY. George Bush’s new crime-busting pro- Clyde Conrad 


Grapevine 


* PAPER CHASE. It’s early, but Texas universities 
are already scrambling for the privilege of housing 
the Bush legacy. Rice is fielding the President's 
former oil partner and now Pennzoil chief Hugh 
Liedtke to exert influence. At the University of 
Houston, Enron Chairman Kenneth Lay is lead- 
ing the charge. At Texas A&M, oilman Michel 
Halbouty is the designated persuader. So far, Yale 
University, Bush’s alma mater, has expressed only 
mild interest in his papers. 





gram, which was to be unveiled Monday, borrows 


heavily from a confidential memo that Bush solicited from 
the conservative Heritage Foundation. A major recommen- 
dation is “to retain the support of your gun-owning constitu- 
ency,” whose activists the President angered by banning im- 
ported semiautomatic rifles. To “reorient the argument away 
from .. . gun control,” as the memo advises, Bush planned to 
propose $2 billion for more federal agents, prosecutors and 
prison cells, as well as tougher laws against gun-toting 


criminals. 


SHE’S A TEETOTALER. Annoyed by Alaska politicians’ 
attacks on the oil industry after Exxon’s disastrous spill, the 
head of a company making a tidy profit in the cleanup took a 
potshot at the state legislature. Said President Pete Leathard 
of VECO Inc.: “Twenty-five years ago Alaska suffered an act 
of God, the Good Friday earthquake. We didn’t waste time 
seeking to punish the cause of that disaster.” Retorted state 
senate president Tim Kelly: “As far as I know, God wasn’t 





drunk when the earthquake hit.” 
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You Can Look It Up 


The Statistical Abstract paints the U.S. by the numbers 


ant to know how many credit cards 

Americans carry? Or how many 
dozen eggs the U.S. produces each year? 
The answers to these questions (841 mil- 
lion and 5.8 billion, respectively) and an 
astounding number of others are to be 
found in a factual gold mine called the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, a 
984-page volume packed full of figures 
from the mundane to the delightful. First 
published in 1878, the Abstract each 








to mine its nuggets. But the Census Bu- 
reau publication goes well beyond gee- 
whiz numbers. Its 1,450 tables and charts 
offer a fascinating window on the world. 
With imagination—and strong eyes for 
the fine print—a reader can use the Ab- 
stract to make at least a little sense out of 
the world’s never-ending and confusing 
blizzard of information. 

The Abstract, 32,000 copies of which 
were bought last year, is the product of 





litical science, who pore over newspa- 
pers and scientific treatises to unearth 
facts. They rely on more than 200 
sources and spend a year putting togeth- 
er a single volume, at a bargain-base- 
ment cost of $600,000. Naturally, the 
authors are looking forward to the huge 
1990 census, with its treasure trove of 
information. Updated data from that 
survey should begin to appear in the 
1991 edition. If one obscure fact or an- 
other happens to be missing from the 








volume, which costs $32 hardbound and | 


$26 in paperback, the statisticians can 
probably find it—as they did when an 


Australian wanted to know how much | 


yogurt Americans consume. Answer: an 
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Selling Hope in West Virginia | 


A rookie Governor is building schools and cutting bureaucracy 








BY S.C. GWYNNE 


est Virginia’s spectacular land- 
scape belies the conditions facing 
its inhabitants: dying coal towns and 
widespread rural poverty and illiteracy. 
When a coal-company manager was hus- 
tled off to prison last month in Hunting- 
ton for his role in a vote-buying scheme, it 
seemed simply more of the same: a hand- 
ful of predators picking over the ruins of a 
once booming coal economy, and a stag- 
nant, wasteful government. 
Yet across the state a near miracle was 
happening. On that same day, West Vir- 
ginia legislators completed a session unlike 


¢ = 


Caperton addressing elementary school students: upending the state's feckless tradition with bold programs and optimism 


any other in the state’s history. Democrats 


| and Republicans pushed through a thick 


package of legislation that would trim the 
state's tangled bureaucracy, reorganize its 
disastrous finances and launch an ambi- 
tious program of educational reform. The 
measures were ramrodded into law by 
rookie Democratic Governor Gaston Ca- 
perton, 49, a man who is determined to up- 
end the state’s feckless political tradition 
and sell mountaineers something they 
haven't had in decades; hope 

Only a year ago, Caperton, an insur- 
ance executive and political novice, was 
known to a scant 3% of West Virginia's 
voters. Flanked by his wife Dee, Caperton 
lit out for the hollows in a van, spent $3.2 
million of his own money and ran away 


| with last November's election, upsetting 


powerful three-term Republican incum- 
bent Arch Moore Jr. 

In his inaugural address, Caperton 
stunned the legislature by calling it into 








emergency session, declaring West Vir- 
ginia to be “in crisis.” During his first 
three months he has managed to reduce 
the number of state offices and commis- 
sions from 150 to seven. Confronted by a 
$230 million deficit and a scandalous 
$280 million loss in state pension funds, 
he persuaded lawmakers to raise taxes on 
groceries and gasoline. He introduced an 
innovative health-cost-containment plan 
for state employees, arranged for pay- 
ment of West Virginia’s debts and put 
through his own radical restructuring of 
the state’s education system, including 
larger pay increases to teachers and new 
bonds for school construction. 


- 


Caperton owes much of his success to 
his personal style. While Moore tended to 
be aloof and adversarial with legislators, 
Caperton has invited Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike to the mansion for pizza 
after a long day spent on his agenda. At 
first, some Republicans wanted to ob- 
struct the Caperton juggernaut, but the 
G.O.P., outflanked and outnumbered 4 to 
1, had little choice but to go along 
“Whichever side you were on,” says house 
minority leader Bob Burk, “you realized 
we had to do something about the fiscal 
integrity of the state.” 

Caperton’s success is also rooted in his 
experience running his family’s insurance 
business in Charleston, which he built 
from a small operation into the nation’s 
18th largest brokerage. His politics, like 
his business management, depends on a 
salesman’s enthusiasm and a willingness 
to listen. “I've never felt I had all the 
brains or all the answers,” says Caperton 


| “If you expect more from people and re- 
spect what they have to say, it improves 
performance tremendously.” 

In spite of his early success, Caper- 
ton’s task of selling change to West Vir- 
ginia is a tough one. A skeptical public 
resents paying 6¢ more for each dollar's 
worth of food and 5¢ more for each gal- 
lon of gas. Opponents contend that 
Moore tried many of the same proposals 
only to be sabotaged by the legislature 
Once the honeymoon is over, they pre- 
dict, Caperton will face the same rough 
treatment. 

Critics also charge that reducing the 
number of departments in government 
will simply add another layer of bureauc- 
racy. Says agriculture commissioner Cle- 
ve Benedict: “This issue represents noth- 
ing more than a cynical attempt to gather 
more political power and influence.” Ben- 
edict, it should be noted, may lose his job 





this fall in yet another of Caperton’s reor- 
ganization proposals: abolition of the of- 
fices of agriculture commissioner, secre- 
tary of state and treasurer 

But Caperton, a tall, genial man with 
more than a hint of a West Virginia 
twang, insists that his organization will be 
leaner than what came before, and that 
the state's illnesses are being healed with 
a new formula. He is counting on, among 
other things, a wave of small entrepre- 
neurial business and tourism to pick up 
where the declining coal, railroad and 
chemical industries leave off. 

“One of the things that was so impor- 
tant about this revolution we had in the 
legislature was that people can now begin 
to see that there can be change, that there 
can be hope,” says Caperton. Few West 
Virginians claim to be as confident as 
their new Governor, but the fresh air of 
optimism is something that had been 
missing from this state for a long time. 
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HOUSING 


It’s Who You 
Knew at HUD 


If you can’t kill a Government 
program, why not milk it? 
That, it seems, was the attitude 
of some officials who had 
failed to persuade Congress to 
stop spending some $200 mil- 
lion a year on fixing up run- 
down apartments and making 
them available to the poor with 
the help of federal rent subsi- 
dies. A report by Paul Adams, 
inspector general of Housing 
and Urban Development, sug- 
gests that the most effective 
way to get a housing project 
approved under President 
Reagan's HUD Secretary, Sam- 
uel Pierce, was for the develop- 


HATE 


Enter the Ku 
Klutz Klan 


The life of a Jewish klans- 
man is not chopped liver. 
Jordan Gollub, who was born 
of Jewish parents in Philadel- 
phia, managed despite that 
fact to become Grand Dragon 
of the Virginia chapter of 


American Notes 








Former Interior Secretary Watt, in his nonenvironmental period 


er to hire a prominent Repub- 
lican as a “consultant” and pay 
him a substantial fee. 

The most notable example 
was that of James Watt, former 


the Christian Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. In 1985 
he was dismissed by Virgil 
Griffin, the self-proclaimed 
national leader of the anti- 
black, anti-Semitic hate 
group. Gollub contends that 
it was not his Jewish origins 
that led to his ouster, but an 
intra-Klan factional dispute. 
Undeterred, Gollub moved on 
to Mississippi and snaked 


Interior Secretary and béte 
noire of environmentalists ev- 
erywhere. He got $300,000 to 
help a developer get 312 units of 


such housing started in Essex, | 
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Md., in 1986. His “minimal” 
role, according to the report, 
was “to convince the right peo- 
ple that the projects were good 
and were needed.” 

Others who got high con- 
sulting fees included Richard 
Nixon’s Attorney General, 
John Mitchell, who has since 
died; former Massachusetts 
Senator Edward Brooke; for- 
mer Kentucky Governor 
Louie Nunn; Philip Winn, 
current U.S. Ambassador to 
Switzerland; and Frederick 
Bush, a close associate, but no 
relative, of President Bush’s. 
Jack Kemp, the President's 
new HUD Secretary, has or- 
dered the program stopped 
until recent grants are re- 
viewed and new approval 
procedures created. a 








his way back into becoming 


that state's Klan leader. 
Last week Griffin fired 
him again, this time ci- 


ting Gollub’s “Jewish back- 
ground.” Still determined to 
preach his prejudices, Gollub, 
30, vowed to form his own 
Klan. He is not likely to find 
many followers whose hate, 
like his, extends even to 


| themselves. | 





NEW YORK CITY 
Tragic 
Transition 


After he was appointed the 
first black superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis in 
1980, Richard Green earned a 
national reputation as a stern 
and innovative educator. He 
thus had high hopes of mus- 
cling New York City’s chaotic 


school system into order when | 


he became its first black chan- 
cellor 14 months ago.- But the 
transition from guiding 40,000 
Minneapolis students to deal- 
ing with 940,000 in New York 
was a rude jolt. 

Green was dismayed by 
the prevalence of drugs, weap- 
ons and racial tensions in the 
New York schools. He sus- 
pended two community school 
boards tainted by corruption. 
He was disillusioned when 
only 6% of voters cast ballots 
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Chancellor Green in 1988 with a South Bronx admirer 


for board members. Last week 
a school administrator and a 
teacher were arrested for sell- 
ing cocaine, and the trial of a 
principal accused of buying 
crack ended in a hung jury. 
Two days later, Green died 


at 52 after an attack of chronic 
asthma. “What surprised me 
most,” he had confided to 
TIME in a discussion about his 
work in New York, “is how lit- 
tle people really care about 
children.” re 








Wright's 
Wrong Man 


His children were taunted by 
schoolmates, so they were 
sent to stay with friends. 
He received more than 500 an- 
gry telephone calls, includ- 
ing some death threats. Wom- 
en members of Congress de- 
manded his resignation. 

Last week John Mack, 35, 
gave in and quit as the top 
legislative aide to House 
Speaker Jim Wright. The fu- 
ror had stemmed from the 


s| Washington Post's curiously 
| timed recounting of Mack’s 


savage knife and hammer as- 
sault on college student Pa- 
mela Small more than 15 
years ago. After serving only 
27 months in a county jail for 
the felony, he had been hired 
as a $9,000-a-year clerk by 
Wright, whose daughter was 
married to Mack’s brother 

“I wish I could rewrite 
the past, but unfortunately 
I can’t,” said Mack, probably 
the most influential staffer 
on Capitol Hill. Insisted 
Speaker Wright, who loses his 
right-hand man as he faces a 


| bitter survival struggle over 
| his ethics problems: “I was 


willing to give this young 
man another chance, and | 
have never had occasion to 
regret it.” B 
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_ Lead-Pipe Politics 


| As Noriega bloodies his opposition, the U.S. sends in more troops 


| 
BY WILLIAM R. DOERNER 








he scene, no matter how often it 
is played back in the mind, still 
shocks and horrifies. At the end 
of a rally of opposition forces 
protesting the blatant exercise of electoral 
larceny in Panama, a band of T-shirted 
men suddenly appeared carrying wooden 
clubs and metal pipes. With grotesque in- 
appropriateness, they styled themselves 
the Dignity Battalion. As troops of the 
Panama Defense Force nonchalantly 
looked on, the thugs closed in on the vic- 
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torious trio who three days earlier had | their clubs and methodically struck him 


easily defeated the handpicked candi- 
dates of Panamanian General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega for the posts of Presi- 
dent and First and Second Vice Presi- 
dents. Suddenly the thugs grabbed the 
bodyguard of Guillermo Ford, the candi- 
date for Second Vice President, shoved 
him against a car, thrust a gun into his 
mouth and fired. 

As Ford, his white guayabera 
drenched with his bodyguard’s blood and 
with television cameras whirring, tried to 
stumble away, two of the attackers lifted 
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again and again. Only the intercession of 
a PDF officer, who hustled Ford into a car 
and sped away, saved the white-haired 
candidate from what might have been a 
fatal mauling 

It was political revenge at ils most 
brutal, the latest and most vicious remind- 


er yet of Noriega’s arrogant lawlessness 


For more than a year, Noriega has ig- | 
nored two U.S. indictments accusing him 
of complicity in the international drug 
trade. He has jailed or deported oppo- 
nents, destroyed the sprigs of a free press, 





and watched his country slide into eco- 
nomic ruin rather than give up the whips 
of power. Nonetheless, Noriega outdid 
himself last week by stealing an election 
so brazenly that, in the words of Venezue- 
lan President Carlos Andrés Pérez, it 
amounted to “a coup d'état.” 

Concerned that Noriega’s proclivity 
for street violence might put Americans 
in Panama at risk, President George Bush 
ordered some 2,000 troops to join the 
10,300 American soldiers al- 
ready stationed on Panama- 
nian soil. He advised all U.S 
Government employees and 
dependents living off US 
bases to move temporarily to 
safer quarters, and recalled 
Ambassador Arthur Davis, 
a step just short of breaking 
off diplomatic relations 

Washington's response 
to Noriega’s provocations 
was measured and moder- 
ate, particularly in view of 
its 18-month-old campaign 
to oust him. But Noriega’s 
departure continues to be 
Washington's main goal, 
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Still in charge 
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and National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft disclosed last week that the 
US. has resumed efforts to find a country 
willing to offer Noriega refuge. In unusu- 
ally blunt language, Bush told reporters 
aboard Air Force One on Saturday that 
“the will of the people should not be 
thwarted by this man and a handful of 
Doberman thugs. They ought to do every- 
thing they can to get Mr. Noriega out of 
there.” Asked if he wished to temper his 
comments, the President re- 
plied, “No, I would add no 
= words of caution.” 

Noriega, who remained 
out of sight for most of the 
week, did not emerge un- 
scathed from the sorry elec- 
tion exercise. Panamanian 
voters dealt him a stinging 
rebuke in rejecting, by more 
than 2 to I, the presidential 
candidacy of Carlos Duque, 
the general’s longtime friend 
and business manager. So 
clear was the electorate’s 
embrace of the opposition, a 
coalition known as the Dem- 
ocratic Alliance of Civil Op- 
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As marchers protest the election outcome, 
Ford flees the club-swinging Dignity Battalion 


position and led by lawyer Guillermo En- 
dara, that authorities felt obliged to 
declare the election null and void. That 
decision was widely interpreted as an ad- 
mission by Noriega that given such a lop- 
sided vote, not even he could foist Duque | 
on his country. Vowed Ricardo Arias Cal- | 
deron, the coalition’s candidate for First 
Vice President: “We will continue to fight 
by all peaceful means.” 

Even though his election plans were 


| disrupted, Noriega remained in control of 


Panama. But his rule is no longer as abso- 
lute as it was a week ago. The elections 
bestowed a certain legitimacy on the op- | 
position and forced Noriega to consult 
more frequently than usual with the mili- | 
tary, the key to his power. Noriega may | 
also be looking over his shoulder more of- | 
ten at rank-and-file members of the PDF , 
as the general's election analysts concede 
that significant numbers of uniformed | 
voters chose Endara over Duque. Even 
Panama's highly influential Roman 
Catholic Church, which had remained si- 
lent throughout the crisis, felt compelled | 
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Electoral larceny: a crowd pulls down a billboard urging voters to back Noriega’s candidate Duque 


to issue a statement deploring Noriega’s 
effort to “frustrate popular will.” 

Meanwhile, part of a battalion of U.S. 
troops from Fort Ord, Calif., began arriv- 
ing at Howard Air Force Base, near Pan- 
ama City. They will be joined by other 
light-infantry units from Fort Polk, La., 
and Marine assault troops from Camp Le- 
jeune, N.C. Also transported into Panama 
will be some 200 support vehicles, includ- 
ing armored personnel carriers and mor- 
tar carriers. At the same time, hundreds 
of military dependents in Panama evacu- 
ated their homes and moved to the safety 
of the ten U.S. military bases that bestride 
the 50-mile-long Panama Canal. 

Endara, a political disciple of the late 
Panamanian President Arnulfo Arias, 
ran a spirited campaign in the three 
months before the May 7 voting. Wash- 
ington funneled some $10 million in cam- 
paign funds to the opposition, evidently 
hoping that if Endara and his running 
mates won, Noriega would be forced to 
reach an accommodation with them. As 
Panamanians turned out in large num- 
bers to cast their ballots, Endara had rea- 
son to be confident: polls showed he was 
favored over Duque by at least 2 to | and 
perhaps by as much as 3 to |. But Noriega 
apparently deluded himself into believing 
that Duque, a self-styled populist, could 
win with only minimal cheating. 

Throughout election day, teams of in- 
ternational poll watchers, including sev- 
eral members of Congress, witnessed 
balloting irregularities, notably the disap- 
pearance from voting registers of the 
names of longtime residents in some dis- 
tricts. But the glitches appeared to be mi- 
nor. After the polls closed at 6 p.m., how- 
ever, bands of armed men, some in 








uniform and some in civilian dress, raided 
ballot centers and confiscated the actas, 
tabulation sheets showing the vote totals 
and signed by representatives of all the 
political parties. Luis Del Rio, an overseer 
at a polling station in the suburb of San 
Miguelito, surrendered his tabulation 
documents to a gang of men who burst in 
at 4:30 a.m. and pointed a machine gun at 
his groin. In many cases the intruders left 
behind new actas with fake signatures. 
When the Electoral Tribunal got around 
to announcing the preliminary count 
three days after the election, it claimed 
that the Duque ticket was leading with al- 
most two-thirds of the vote. 


ne of the first observers to cry 

foul was former U.S. President 

Jimmy Carter, a hero to many 

Panamanians for his role in 
signing the 1977 treaty pledging to place 
the canal under local sovereignty in the 
year 2000. Received cordially by Noriega 
the day before the election, Carter got a 
very different reception after he conclud- 
ed that the election had been stolen. 
When Carter tried to telephone Noriega, 
he was told the general was too busy to 
talk. When Carter tried to hold a press 
conference at the Panama City conven- 
tion center, where the votes were being 
tallied, he was barred from the premises. 
Said Carter: “The government has taken 
the election by fraud.” 

On Monday some 5,000 Panamanians 
converged on the auditorium to protest 
Noriega’s wholesale vote switching, but 
police dispersed them by firing live am- 
munition above the crowd. A Panamani- 
an cameraman nonetheless was wounded. 

The bloodiest violence occurred three 





days later at the end of a parade 
of some 3,000 led through Pana- 
ma City by Endara and his two 
running mates. As the rally broke 
up at Santa Ana Plaza, the trio 
alighted from a car and told a 
PDF escort that they wanted to 
turn off the main steet and dis- 
band. The officer in charge asked 
them to wait briefly. Suddenly 
the ranks of the uniformed offi- 
cers parted to admit members of 
the Dignity Battalion, a paramili- 
tary group founded by Noriega. 

As the goons pushed their way 
toward Endara, a party official 
shouted, “Watch out!” The warn- 
ing was too late. One attacker 
clubbed Endara over the head with 
a spike-tipped metal rod. Arias 
Calderén was also beaten on the 
head. Ford was attacked with a 
metal pipe and a wooden plank. 
Some of the thugs brandished 
handguns, in one case with deadly 
results. An attacker felled one of 
Ford’s bodyguards, Manuel Alexis 
Guerra, with an iron bar, then shot 
and killed him. Eventually, aides 
lifted Endara past the attackers and soldiers 
and took him by taxi to the hospital. Ford 
also required medical care, and Arias Cal- 
deron escaped to a safe house. 

Other Latin American governments 
condemned Panama's hijacked election, 
though most, reflecting the region’s dis- 
taste for the bad old days of U.S. gunboat 
diplomacy, pointedly declared that the 
country’s problems did not warrant out- 
side intervention. Foreign ministers of the 
Group of Eight, an economic and social 
partnership in Latin America that Pana- 
ma was suspended from in 1988, declared 
their “profound concern” for Panama and 
called for the “free and unrestricted en- 
forcement of the popular will.” In Wash- 
ington the Organization of American 
States scheduled a meeting this week to 
discuss the “serious crisis.” U.S. congres- 
sional reaction to Noriega’s latest brutal- 
ity ranged from resigned shrugs to reck- 
less calls on Bush to abrogate the Panama 
Canal treaty unilaterally. As Sol 
Linowitz, who helped negotiate the 1978 
pact for the Carter Administration, points 
out, the treaty is the only legal basis for a 
US. military presence in Panama. If 
Washington breaks the treaty, the U.S. 
will automatically give up the right to 
have troops stationed at the canal. 

Bush was determined to approach 
Panama's crisis with prudence, one of his 
favorite watchwords. On the one hand, 
said National Security Adviser Scowcroft, 
“we're trying to demonstrate that this is 
not business as usual,” meaning that some 
US. response was required. On the other 
hand, Bush did not want to risk strength- 
ening Noriega by appearing to meddle 
without sufficient cause in Panamanian 
affairs. What primarily concerned Bush 
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was the safety of the 52,000 : 
Americans living in Panama, 
who include, besides military * 
members and their families, ¢ 
some 28,000 civilians, many of 
them retired canal employees 
who live in what used to 
known as the Canal Zone and are 
still called “zonies.” 

Besides sending in more troops 
and recalling Ambassador Davis, 
Bush called on governments in the 
region to keep pressure on Noriega 
and vowed to maintain US. eco- 
nomic sanctions. These moves, as 
press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
candidly admitted, were “not 
aimed at overthrowing Noriega.” 
That is, ifanything, an understate- 
ment, since similar measures taken 
a year ago by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration only strengthened the em- 
battled dictator’s determination to 
hang on. Yet getting rid of Noriega 
remains the long-term goal that 
Bush inherited from his predeces- 
sor. And Bush did flash an unmis- 
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takable sign of encouragement to New legitimacy: opposition leader Endara, center, directs a march amid riot-control shields of PDF forces 


reformist elements within the 
15,000-member PDF—a subgroup that has 
kept a low profile under the general but is 
certain to figure in a post-Noriega Panama 
Said Bush: “A professional Panamanian 
Defense Force can have an important role to 
play in Panama's democratic future.” 

The Administration took the unusual 
step of recognizing Endara as Panama’s 
President-elect. In effect, the U.S. rejected 
not only the fraudulent official returns but 
also the subsequent nullification of the 
vote. What impact, if any, that action will 
have is far from clear. In March 1988 the 
U.S. recognized Eric Arturo Delvalle as 
Panama's Chief Executive, even though 
he went into exile after being ousted for 
attempting to fire Noriega. Thus the dis- 


| agreement between Noriega and Wash- 


Noriega’s Goon Squad 


M embers of the gang that carried out the bloody attack 
on Panama’s opposition leaders last week did not try to 
hide their identities. In fact, they wore T shirts advertising 
themselves as members of Batallén Dignidad, or the Dignity 





ington on who is leading the country has 
dragged on for 14 months 

Despite Noriega’s violent tactics, the 
opposition was willing to meet with the 
Panamanian leader. There were hints 
that Noriega might also be amenable to 
talks. One of the general's supporters, for- 
mer Commerce Minister Mario Rognoni, 
suggested that possible intermediaries for 
such an undertaking might be Costa Ri- 
can President Oscar Arias Sanchez, a 
Mexican official or a papal envoy. But 
precisely what would be negotiated at 
such a session remained unclear. Noriega 
may plan eventually to schedule another 
presidential election and find another loy- 
alist to serve as his stand-in. Endara and 
his allies, for their part, are adamant that 





Columbus Battalion, the St. Michael the Archangel Battal- 
ion and the Latin Liberation Battalion 

Battalion members receive military training from Pana- 
ma Defense Force instructors, including practice in shooting 
and hand-to-hand combat. Authorities claim that recruits, 
who are promised a gun and modest stipend, come mainly 
from lower middle-class and rural backgrounds. But govern- 


any pact with Noriega must include his 
departure 

Other Noriega confidants speculated 
that the general might be willing to 
step down—provided Washington drops 
its drug indictments against him. That 
isa condition that Reagan accepted a year 
ago but that Bush has rejected. Noriega 
may attempt to reopen negotiations with 
the U.S. on that matter, if only to buy 
time. Unless a solution can be found 
quickly, Bush, like Reagan, could find 
himself sinking ever deeper into a frus- 
trating brawl with a dictator whom few 
care for but no one knows how to get 
rid of. —Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington, Michael Duffy with Bush, and 
John Moody /Panama City 








Battalion. It is one of at least 20 paramili- 
tary squads, with a total membership esti- 
mated at 7,000 to 10,000, that were founded 
last year ostensibly to help block a Yanqui 
invasion that Manuel Antonio Noriega in- 
sisted was imminent. According to Bush 
Administration officials, the squads were 
created with help from a small group of Cu- 
ban advisers in Panama and modeled on 
similar militias formed by Fidel Castro 
shortly after the Cuban revolution. In addi- 
tion to Dignity, there are the Christopher 











On the attack in Panama City 
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ment critics contend that the squads in- 


> clude convicted criminals released early 


from jail in exchange for signing up. Mem- 
bers of the Panama Defense Force also re- 
portedly belong; opposition politicians say 
they have photographs of one man chang- 
ing from his army fatigues into a Dignity 
shirt. And diplomats in Panama City insist 
they have proof that the Battalion member 
who clubbed vice-presidential candidate 
Guillermo Ford last week is a sergeant in 
the PDF. 1 
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Is Panama Worth the Agony? 





Why Washington is tying itself into knots, and what the Administration can do 





BY JILL SMOLOWE 


hat a difference five years can 
make. In 1984, when Panama 
staged its last presidential elec- 


tion, the exercise in democracy proved a 
thuggish sham. Tabulation sheets van- 
ished, vote counting was suspiciously 
slow, and when citizens stormed the 
streets in protest, soldiers fired on the 
crowds with rifles. Through it all, the U.S. 
remained silent, Five months later, as 
protesters chanted, “Fraud! Fraud!,” Pan- 
ama inaugurated Nicolas Ardito Barletta, 
the candidate favored by Manuel Antonio 
Noriega—and the man, many Panamani- 
ans charged, handpicked by then US. 
Secretary of State George Shultz. 

True, the blatancy of the fraud was 
more pronounced this time around, but 





| the greater change was the startling shift 


in the U.S. response. Then, as now, the 
continued security of the Panama Canal 
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was the centerpiece of relations between | 


the U.S. and Panama. Yet in 1984 the 
Reagan Administration did not regard 
US. interests as threatened by the chal- 
lenge to Panamanian democracy. So why 
is Washington so obsessed now about de- 
mocracy in a country barely larger than 
West Virginia? And why is it apoplectic 
about the ouster of a dictator whom it 
comfortably did business with for many 
years? The answers rest less with quantifi- 


able strategic and economic interests than | 


with US. credibility and prestige. 

For decades, the operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal has dominated relations be- 
tween Panama and the U.S. However, 
strategically and economically, the canal 
is no longer the vital crossroad it once 
was. Since World War IT, the U.S. has de- 
véloped fleets in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific as well as major ports on both coasts. 
Today U.S. military vessels make only 
about 30 trips a year through the canal; 





the Navy’s largest carriers are too big for 
the locks. “It’s only useful now to do some 
rearranging of the fleet in preparation for 
war,” says Ambler Moss, a former U.S. 
Ambassador to Panama. “It’s not vital 
enough to the national interest to fall on 
your own sword.” 

While the canal remains an impor- 
tant artery for commerce, it accounts for 
only about 5% of seaborne world trade, a 
figure that has held steady for the past 16 
years. New pipelines, including one that | 
cuts through Panama, have stolen much 
of the oil trade, and air freight and sea-to- 
rail transport compete for canal business, 
particularly consumer goods that are 
moved in containers. Still, the canal re- 
mains competitive in the movement of 
bulk cargoes, such as wheat and coal. Last 
year traffic through the canal reached al- 
most 156.5 million tons of cargo, the sec- 
ond highest load in canal history. The 
US., the canal’s largest user, sends 13.7% 
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Few gifts inspire as many handwritten thank you letters. 

It’s difficult, perhaps impossible, to resist putting pen to paper after unwrapping a Parker. 

It’s easy, however, to imagine the writer's pleasure as your gift glides effortlessly across the page. 
Not merely communicating a message, but expressing the character, style and personality of its new owner, 

A Parker will achieve this without leaking, blotting or drying up, due to an ink collector system 
engineered to 0.75 of one-thousandth of an inch. A nib which is cut and pressed from 18 karat gold. And a 
ruthenium tip, which is four times harder than steel and ten times smoother. (All told, it still takes four days 
to make a Parker nib.) 


It is said that it is better to give than receive. Give a Parker, and at least you'll have it in writing. 
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‘The Most Comfortable 


Boat Shoe On Earth. 


BY GARY STAMEISEN “They call that sailing? channels on the bottoms. 
é he &§ Letme tell yousomething  “But'll tell you where these 
© Iveseenarmadillos move _ babies really leave all those other 
faster than some of those _ boat shoes in the dust- the way 
glorified bathtubs they they feel on dry land. 


call sailboats. I mean, ] “Tm here to tell you, these 
know that three-quarters shoes are every bit as comfort- 
of the earths surface is  _ able cruising around the desert 


covered with water, but —_ as they are cruising around the 
come on, guys. Some of _ Pacific or whatever. 


us dospendalittletime  “Forone thing, they’ve 
out here on the other pots something called a luxury 
quarter, you know: iner™- cute, huh?— that gives the 


“You can imagine my — shoe extra cushioning and flexi- 
delight, then, when | bility: Not to mention handsewn 
picked up a pair ofthese construction and a cushioned 
Navigator boat shoes back leather footbed. 













a tk in town the other day. ‘All of which leads me to 
Gary Stameisen is a two-time national landyacht sailing champion, “Okay, okay. [ll be hon- wonder. If Dexter could come up 
ands curently preparing an assault onthe landyach wold speed coed. et. IE sailed on water, _ with a shoe that feels as good 
sa ciate etl taal Id still really love these on land as it does on water, how 
“] just finished reading the shoes. TheyVe gotall kinds of good come everybody else missed 
— issue of one of those sailing stuff Water repellent leather Salt- the boat?” 
agazines and, once again, Im resistant eyelets. Water escape 


rea vd steamed. 
‘[mean, to read some of these 
boat shoe ads, you might think 
the only place people sail is Santa 
Monica Bay or the Gulf of 
Mexico or Lake Michi- 
gan or something. 











of its international seabound trade 
through the canal. Japan, the second larg- 
est user, relies heavily on the canal for 
food imports. A shipment of grain from 
the US., for instance, would take about 20 
days longer if it had to be rerouted. Even 
so, traffic may peter out as trade vessels 
get larger; already a sizable portion of car- 
go ships cannot fit through the canal. 

Thus the furor in Washington last 
week seemed out of proportion to the ca- 
nal’s importance to the U.S. Some in 
Washington seem more interested in 
keeping the U.S. Southern Command in 
Panama after 1999, but like the canal, 
that may be a misplaced concern. Pana- 
ma provides an important and secure base 
for U.S. intelligence gath- 
ering in the region, but 
many of those activities 
could be moved elsewhere. 
Moreover, with rapid-de- 
ployment units in Califor- 
nia and the South, poten- 
tial Latin American hot 
spots can easily be covered 
from the U.S. 

A more convincing 
case for why Americans 
should care about No- 
riega is Bush's assertion 
that the U.S. is “committed 
to democracy in Panama.” 
But the lack of a democra- 
cy in, say, Saudi Arabia or, 
closer to home, in Guate- 
mala, where a President 
rules at the suffrage of an 
edgy military, fails to ex- 
cite Washington. “As long 
as we thought Noriega was 
our kind of guy, we didn’t care about de- 
mocracy in Panama,” says Wayne Smith, 
a professor of Latin American studies at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies in Washington. 
“We put emphasis on democracy when it 
suits our purposes.” 

The Reagan Administration was re- 
sponsible for redefining the U.S. purpose in 
Panama—and then turning up the noise 
level. Noriega drew Washington's wrath by 
becoming an embarrassment on two policy 
fronts. At a time when the U.S. was pro- 
claiming a war on drugs, it was difficult to 
justify consorting with a dictator who not 
only personally profited from the drug traf- 
fic but also put his country’s resources at the 
narcotraficantes ‘disposal. Moreover, as de- 
mocracy became the Administration’s 
watchword, dealings with Panama's dicta- 
tor rendered Reagan’s denunciations of 
Nicaragua's “dictator in designer glasses” 
patently hypocritical. Noriega, the White 
House proclaimed, had to go. 

But Noriega refused to go, and Wash- 
ington’s campaign to unseat him eventual- 
ly deteriorated into a pathetic exercise 
geared as much tosaving U.S. prestige as to 
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making Panama safe for democracy. Even 
if Bush would like to ignore Noriega, he 
cannot, because the adversarial relation- 
ship has been established. “His Adminis- 
tration inherited an absolute fouled-up 
mess,” says Moss. Beyond frustrated aims, 
the Bush Administration was left to grap- 
ple with the ongoing embarrassment of 
having the leader of the free world thwart- 
ed by a two-bit despot. “Noriega has made 
us look bad,” says Richard Millett, a pro- 
fessor of history at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Edwardsville. ““He’s humiliated 
us in front of the world, something that has 
not done much for our credibility.” 

Given the past fury of the confronta- 
tion, Bush should be commended for the 





An invasion, said an analyst, might cost the lives of 1,000 U.S. troops. 


restraint he displayed last week. Instead 
of signing on to the hotheaded clash be- 
tween the U.S. and the Panamanian com- 
manders in chief favored by the Reagan 
White House, Bush redrew the battle 
lines. He described the crisis in Panama 
as “a conflict between Noriega and the 
people of Panama.” He cast the US. ina 
supporting role, seconding the calls of 
Latin American leaders for Noriega “to 
heed the will of the people of Panama.” 
That puts the Panamanian people at the 
center of their country’s drama, where 
they belong, with Latin Americans hover- 
ing closest and the U.S. standing by to 
provide support. 

The Bush Administration might also 
do well to downplay the “Noriega must 
go” mantra. A kidnaping would be im- 
prudent, and the U.S. lacks the means to 
get rid of Noriega unless it plans to mount 
an invasion, a move that would prove far 
too costly. If Washington’s Latin allies 
perceive even a hint of Yanqui aggression 
in the region, they might rally around No- 
riega, as happened when the US. im- 
posed economic sanctions 14 months ago. 
Moreover, by one U.S. military analyst's 











estimate last year, an invasion, while fea- 
sible, could result in the loss of up to 1,000 
US. military lives, a cost that most Amer- 
icans would judge too high. 

Bush's most sensible option is to con- 
tinue to enlist Panama’s neighbors in the 
campaign to oust Noriega. Now that Bush 
has pointedly consulted halfa dozen Latin 
American leaders on his game plan, they 
will make a mockery of their own calls for 
“regional solutions to regional problems” 
if they run off the field and hide. “A lot of 
countries are coming on board with 
Milquetoast statements,” says a U.S. offi- 
cial. “We need to get Mexico and some of 
these other fence-sitters to come out pub- 
licly and totally isolate Noriega.” 

Bush would do well to 
remember that Noriega 
does not respond construc- 
tively to threats. Each time 
the Reagan Administration 
rattled a saber, he dug in 
harder. The most promising 
effort to negotiate Noriega’s 
departure was engineered 
last year by Spain and Vene- 
zuela, which listened atten- 
tively to his demands and 
appreciated the need for 
face-saving measures. That 
attempt was cut short by dis- 
agreements over who would 
handle Noriega’s exodus. 

Once again, Noriega’s 
minions are putting out the 
word that he might be will- 
ing to step down if the 
terms of the arrangement 
are presented to him in the 
right light. In the mean- 
time, the U.S. can build on the overture 
Bush made to the Panama Defense Forces 
last week and pursue a relationship with 
reformist elements within the ranks. The 
discontent is there to tap. According to 
government advisers in Panama City, 
perhaps half the Panamanians in uniform 
who went to the polls last week voted 
against Noriega. 

Beyond that, patience may be the 
soundest tactic. Noriega’s intransigence is 
not the only problem. The Panamanian 
people, though exercised last week by No- 
riega’s outright contempt for popular opin- 
ion, cannot be counted on to remain in the 
streets. They have mounted sizable protests 
twice before over the past two years, only 
to retreat back into their comfortable 
homes. “What we need here is 20 good Ko- 
rean students,” a US. official wryly notes. 
“The people [in Panama] seldom put it on | 
the line.” Frustrated as they may be, mid- 
dle-class Panamanians have not suffered 
the misery that galvanized Filipinos and 
Haitians. And Noriega is no Marcos or 
Duvalier: he is wilier, stronger—and more 
bloodthirsty. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Miami and Ricardo Chavira/Washington | 
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Mom never sounded 
patton 


‘Tl never forget the 
family softball games 
shed plan. She called 
last week with tips on 
stealing second—the 
way she sounded, it was 
as if Iwas right there on 
the back porch’ 


The uncompromising clarity of AT&T 
phones and long distance service takes you 
right there and keeps you this close. 


The right choice. 

















CANADA 


Prosperity and Parochialism 





Asian immigrants fuel both boom and backlash in Vancouver 





BY JAMES L.GRAFF vA NCOUVER 


et like a jewel between snow-covered 
mountains and deep Pacific Ocean 
inlets, Vancouver, Canada’s third largest 
city and site of the 1986 world’s fair, has 
inspired great pride among its residents. 
Unfortunately, intense pride sometimes 


| degenerates into parochialism—or worse. 


| A city alderman intervened recently to 





stop local merchants from selling T shirts 
with the slogan HONGCOUVER, B.C. ‘89 
“When I go out I'm absolutely surrounded 
by Asiatics,” complained longtime Van- 
couver resident John Smythe at a public 
hearing on immigration last month. “If 
the doors are wide open, what's going to 
happen to the Caucasians?” 

Fueling the racist rhetoric is the fact 
that Vancouver's prosperity has been 
boosted by the heightened inflow of immi- 
grants and money from Hong Kong. En- 
couraged by Canada’s relatively liberal 
immigration policies, more and more 
Hong Kong Chinese are arriving in Van- 
couver to put down roots before 1997, 
when the British colony reverts to Chi- 
nese sovereignty. That does not please 
some of greater Vancouver's 1.4 million 
residents, who see the influx—5,000 Hong 
Kong immigrants came to the region last 
year—as a threat to their life-style. Critics 
grouse about an “Asian invasion” that has 
sent housing costs skyrocketing 50% in 
the past year, making Vancouver the hot- 
test real estate market in Canada. 

Hong Kong accounted for more than 
22% of the 22.765 immigrants who ar- 
rived in British Columbia last year, and a 
major portion of the foreign investment. 


| Just over 2,000 Hong Kong families 


brought more than $689 million with 
them, mostly to Vancouver. Other Hong 
Kong investors have poured millions into 





the city, a surge that was dramatized a 
year ago, when the choice 204-acre site of 
Expo 86 was sold for $260 million to Li 
Ka-shing, patriarch of one of Hong 
Kong’s biggest trading families. 

Local real estate analysts estimate 
that Hong Kong investors are involved in 
60% of new condominium construction 
and 25% of all apartment-building sales 
this year. Asians purchased more than 
$420 million worth of commercial real es- 
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tate alone last year. Total Vancouver real 
estate holdings of Hong Kong Chinese: 
$2.1 billion. 

For old-time residents, the problem 
seems to be less the buying binge than the 
perception that their neighborhoods are 
being offered on international markets far 
removed from local buyers. The unease 
crested last December, when condomini- 
um units developed in Vancouver by Li 
were snapped up in Hong Kong within 
2% hours of the offering—before they 
were even put up for sale in Canada. Says 
Susan Alexander, a member of a local 
group that is demanding stiffer govern- 
ment controls on foreign real estate buy- 
ers: “Our housing is being treated like a 
commodity on the stock exchange.” Alex- 
ander is being evicted from a three-story, 
20-unit apartment complex that will be 








The city skyline seen from the waters of English Bay: “I tell my friends not to overreact, but now our people feel they have to be defensive” 
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replaced by a twelve-story, twelve-unit 
luxury condominium development. 

The business community, on the other 
hand, contends that Asians are being un- 
fairly singled out. Asian migrants account 
for about 20% of immigration to Vancou- 
ver; most of the remainder are arrivals 
from other Canadian provinces. Says 
Michael Goldberg, executive director of 
Vancouver's International Financial Cen- 
ter: “Without the Hong Kong people 
coming, we're not going to create jobs, 
and if our kids don’t work, we won't have 
to worry about them buying houses.” 
Mayor Gordon Campbell, a former real 
estate developer, agrees. Says he: “The 
city is starting to get the critical mass it 
needs for a more robust economy, and for- 
eign investment is a big part of that.” 

The debate has left the new immi- 
grants baffled and uneasy. Says Tom 
Chan, 42, a textile manufacturer and re- 
tailer who came to Vancouver from Hong 
Kong with his family a year and a half 
ago: “I tell my friends not to overreact, 
but now our people feel they have to be 
defensive.” To mitigate the criticism, 
Asian developers are volunteering to ad- 
vertise available housing units in Vancou- 
ver before offering them abroad. In a dif- 
ferent goodwill gesture, one Hong Kong 
family anonymously donated $8.43 mil- 
lion to the University of British Columbia 
for a new international performing-arts 
center. 

Vancouver's 130,000-strong Chinese 
community, third largest on the west 
coast of North America, after Los Ange- 








les and San Francisco, has faced worse | 


troubles in the past, including a near total 
ban on Chinese immigration from 1923 to 
1947. Nonetheless, the latest contretemps 
rankles. Says Hanson Lau, a radio pro- 
ducer and a Vancouver resident for 23 
years: “You don’t hear anyone talking 
about the Canadians who sold their 
houses to the Hong Kong Chinese at a 
profit. Sooner or later, people are going to 
have to face the fact that the city is grown 
up—whether they like it or not.” a 
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Passing the 
Taste Test 


Like the snooty appeal of the 
French Appellation Controllée, 
the Italian Denominazione di 
Origine Controllata is meant 
not only to guarantee origin 
and authenticity of a product 
but also to imply that a partic- 
ular brand is, well, better than 
other brands. But Italy may be 
producing too much of a good 
thing. Originally intended as a 
guide to superior wines, the 
DOC stamp of approval now 
appears on Parmesan cheese, 
prosciutto crudo, balsamic vin- 
egar and chestnuts, all fre- 
quent fare on Italian tables. 
Among the other items that 
may soon bear the DOC label: 
handcrafted ceramics, Nea- 
politan pasta and pizza 

The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture says it is inundated with 
requests for the DOC label from 
food producers throughout the 
country. With an eye on Eu- 
rope’s open market of 1992, It- 
aly’s smaller producers are 
keen to receive the prestigious 





World Notes 





Workers in the Emilia region display goods they deem DOC-worthy 


DOC symbol to help them stay 
competitive with multination- 
al companies as they jostle 
each other for a slice of the Eu- 
ropean market. 

Says Antonio Pace, vice 





Unbanning 
The Bomb 


Having lost the past two na- 
tional elections armed with a 
platform of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, the Labor Party 
last week launched a strike 
against that controversial poli- 
cy. Its national executive com- 
mittee overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed a proposal to scrap a 1981 
commitment to dismantle 


Read all about it: the new paper 
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Britain’s nuclear arsenal with- 
out any quid pro quo from oth- 
er countries. 

Instead, Labor will empha- 
size British ties to NATO while es- 
pousing the goal of ridding the 
world of nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000. Labor's new position, 
which must be approved at the 
party’s annual conference in Oc- 
tober, also asks NATO to 
abandon its flexible-response 


strategy based on possible use | 


of tactical and strategic nu- 
clear weapons and to renounce 


president of the Association of 
European Pizza Makers: “We 
want Parliament to protect the 
consumer from being cheat- 
ed.” From what? Not enough 
mozzarella? |] 


first use of nuclear arms. 

Although Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher ridiculed 
the announcement as “unilat- 
eralism in a different wrap- 
ping,” she stood to lose a valu- 
able advantage: an opposition 
wedded to policies that guar- 
anteed its remaining in opposi- 
tion. As Tony Blair, 36, La- 
bor’s spokesman on energy 
and one of its rising stars, em- 
phasized, “The changes simply 
had to come. We couldn't con- 
tinue to live in the past.” of 








Extra! Freedom 
Of the Press 


When the Gazeta Wyborcza 
(Electoral Gazette) hit the 
newsstands in Warsaw last 
week, the paper not only had 
the day’s hottest story, it was 
the story. The first Solidarity 
daily ever to be published le- 
gally in Poland, the Gazeta 


ran a large portrait of Solidari- 


TIME 


ty leader Lech Walesa and an 
account of his meeting with Jo- 
zef Cardinal Glemp. The edi- 
tion also carried six pages pro- 
filing the union's candidates in 
next month’s parliamentary 
elections 

Because of a technical 
glitch, only 150,000 copies of 
the first few issues rolled off 
the presses, but the projected 
circulation is 500,000. Under 
the agreement reached during 


the round-table talks between | 
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The Last 
Goodbye 


Once hailed as the most lib- 
eral Communist leader in 
Eastern Europe, Janos Kadar 
has become a political pariah 
in his own country. Following 
his ouster as General Secre- 
tary last May after almost 32 
years in power, Kadar, 76, re- 
mained party president. Last 
week Kadar was stripped of 
the largely ceremonial job 
and expelled from the Cen- 
tral Committee 

Party officials cited Kadar’s 
poor health as the reason for his 
removal, but some Western and 
Hungarian political analysts 
speculate that the government 
wanted him out of the way be- 
fore it rehabilitated the reputa- 
tion of Imre 
Nagy, Prime 
Minister of Hun- 
gary at the time = 
of the 1956 Hun- 
garian uprising 
Kadar is said 
to have given 
evidence at the 
trial of Nagy, 
who was hanged 
for treason, Oth- 
ers say that 
the party, by 
breaking with 
*Kadarism,” 
wished to under- 
line its pro- 
reform stance. 

“In my political work, I 
probably committed errors,” 
wrote Kadar in a letter to the 
party’s Central Committee af- 
ter his removal. “But all my 
actions were dictated by good 
intentions.” me 





Kadar out 


union and government lead- 
ers last month, the paper, re- 
christened Gazeta Codzienna 
(Daily Gazette), will continue 
to be published after the elec- 
tion. While the editors have 
announced their intention to 
“present views and opinions 
of the whole independent so- 


ciety,” the Gazeta will no 
doubt always have a favorite 
subject. The paper's motto: 


“There is no freedom without 
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A public service message from the Walt Disney World. Resort 


FIRST CAME THE MAGIC KINGDOM. 
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THEN THE INCREDIBLE EPCOT CENTER. 
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‘Walt [)isney World? 


Lake Buena Vista, Florida 
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Advertisement 





The new Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park 
is the ultimate theme park that's a full day of 
thrills for you and your family! There’s Holly- 
wood Boulevard to explore with its famous 
Chinese Theatre and The Great Movie 
Ride. There's SuperStar Television, The 
Monster Sound Show and Indiana Jones . 
Epic Stunt Spectacular. And when you take 
the fabulous Backstage Studio Tour, with 
its Catastrophe Canyon special effects 
adventure, you'll witness The Magic of 
Disney Animation and see actual movies 
and TV shows being produced. And, coming 
soon from the creative forces of Disney and 
George Lucas—Star Tours, the ultimate 
thrill adventure! 


tLucastim Lid. and The Wat Caney Company 





Advertisement 

It’s a spectacular journey into the movies 
that begins at the famous Chinese Theatre! 

Watch Gene Kelly “Singin’ In the Rain,” 
see “Mary Poppins” and Bert soar across 
London rooftops and travel to “Casablanca,” 
meanwhile the “Alien” stalks nearby. Journey 
through the Well of Souls from “Raiders of the 
Lost Ark” and get caught in a gangster shootout 
from “Public Enemy” on your way to see a 
scene from “Fantasia” and “The Wizard of 
Oz.” Those are just a few of the dozens of movie 
classics you'll get to relive in The Great 
Movie Ride. 
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The Walt Disney Imagineers have brought your favorite 
films to life as you journey into the movies you love. 


a Dorothy and friends are >The “Alien” stalks the 

ontheirwaytotheEmer- dank, dark corridors of the 

ald City. “Nostromo” in The Great 
Movie Ride. 
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MIDDLE.OF THE MOVIES! 
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Advertisement 

When you take the Backstage Studio 
Tour, you'll get to see actual movie and 
television production, a real movie back- 
lot with a Residential Street where you'll find 
the house from “The Golden Girls.” You'|| 
see towering skyscrapers done in forced per- 
spective on the New York Street. Plus, 
you'll get a firsthand look at how movie- 
makers create believable costumes and props 
and fabulous special effects. 


Smokey Robinson stars in an NBC-TV special filmed at the 
Disney-MGM Studios. 


Making movies can be a dangerous business so this 
Catastrophe Canyon film crew takes extra precautions. 


4 Executive Producer Burt Reynolds and host Vicki Lawrence do 
“Win, Lose or Draw.” 


Lineal my! = Yall 
4John Forsythe on Residential Street. 












THE BACKSTAGE | 
DIO 


v Buster Poindexter in ‘make up 4"Mickey Mouse Club” tapes show for Disney Channel. v Ann Miller on “New York Street 















Advertisement 
| You'll experience one catastrophe after 
] another as you endure just about every disas- 
} ter known to man in Catastrophe Canyon. 
| A mighty earthquake starts to rumble as your 
tram is stranded in the most dangerous ravine 
ever created for any movie. Telephone poles 
start to topple, sparks shower nearby oil storage 
tanks and a massive fireball erupts, unleashing 
a torrential flashflood that sweeps an eighteen- 
wheeler straight at your tram! That's Catas- 
trophe Canyon and it's just the beginning 
of your special effects adventure! 
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Th 
themselves as stars of a “Bee” movie in this special 
effects show. 





Special effects tanks help create believable ‘sea battles” 
| on film. You'll see how it’s done on the Backstage Studio 
| | Tour. 
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Advertisement 
For over 50 years, children of all ages have 
been captivated by the celluloid adventures 
| of “Snow White,” “Pinocchio,” “Bambi” 
| and “Peter Pan.” They've shared the 
magical lives of “Cinderella,” “Dumbo,” 
“Lady and the Tramp” and “Roger Rab- 
bit.” Now you can watch animated characters 
actually come to life through The Magic of 
Disney Animation. You’|| even find out 
firsthand what it’s like to be a cartoon character. 
You'll see rare animation art from The Disney 
Animation Collection and watch some mag- 
ical moments from your favorite animated 
films in the Disney Classics Theater. 
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and paint process in the Williams as Little Lost Boy. 
1 | animation production area. 
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COME TO LIFE RIGHT BEFORE 
UR EYES! 





SUPERSTAR 
TELEVISION 


SNARE A STARRING ROLE 
IN YOUR FAVORITE TV SHOW! 
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Advertisement 
When you try out for a role in SuperStar 
Television, presented by SONY®, state-of- 
the-art TV technology will put you in the same 
scenes with some of Hollywood's television 
: superstars! 
You might end up on “The Today Show” 
or with a part in “The Golden Girls,” 
“General Hospital” or “Howdy 
| Doody.” Clown it up with the gang at 
} “Cheers” or with Johnny Carson on 
A 7 “The Tonight Show.” 
: Try your hand at The Monster Sound 
Show, presented by SONY®. You can help 
audio technicians add sound effects to a 
creepy monster movie. 


Whether you're starring in a classic sitcom like ‘Gilligan's 
Island” or “| Love Lucy” or just laughing along with the 
audience; you'll love SuperStar Television. 


The Monster Sound Show, is a hands-on lesson in the 
outrageous art of movie sound effects. 











NON-STOP ACTION. 
AND YOU’RE PART OF IT! 





Advertisement 

A menacing Mayan temple towers 40 feet | 
over a 2,000-seat theater. Suddenly | 
“Indiana Jones” rappels down the temple | 
face and dodges explosions of steam and | 
flame, rivers of bubbling lava, crashing col- 
umns and an infamous rolling boulder that 
threatens to crush him under its immense 
weight. All to capture a golden idol—and 
entertain you! 

The director yells “Cut!” and while the crew 
re-sets the scene, volunteers from the 
audience learn their parts. Some stunts seem 
just as dangerous as those enacted moments 
before but, after all, it is only movie make-be- 
lieve isn’t it? 








The stunts are hair-raising and the special effects are 
incredibly real in this thrill-a-minute show. 
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More than 10,000 prizes are waiting for you in... 





The New 1990 
Family Lumina World — 
Premiere Sweepstakes. | 


Register to win a Lumina Treat your family to the new 





and a vacation to the new Family Lumina. 
H H Three new Chevrolets that combine fresh 
Disney -MGM Studios styling, thoughtful engineering and innovative 
Theme Park. features in important new ways. 
Your next family vacation could be your best An elegant new 6-passenger sedan with 
ever. Simply stop by your participating more people room than anything in its class. A 
Chevrolet dealer fora chance to win the Grand _ versatile new-size all-purpose vehicle (coming | 
Prize of anew 1990 Lumina’ Sedan, a fall 1989). And a spacious new sport coupe 
vacation to the new on (coming this summer). 


The Family Lumina. Family transportation will 


Disney-MGM Studios 
never be the same. +1 


Theme Park and an 
opportunity toappearin <« » WTI rr 
a Disney-MGM Studios = =====sneee 

Production. You'll fly Delta Air Lines, The | 
Official Airline of Walt Disney World," to 


Orlando. There are 
& thousands more prizes. 
And it’s easy to enter. Just 


Sa come to the premiere of 
~~ DELIA The Family ep ptare 
WeLovw bo Ph And It Siows Favela 
Chevrolet dealer's 
now and get in 
on the fun! 




















The new 1990 Chevrolet Lumina Sedan has been named the Official Car of the new Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park in Florida. Part of the Walt Disney World® Resort near Or ang 
the Disney- MGM Studios feature an exciting interactive theme park for the entire family and a complete working movie and TV production facility with a Backstage Studio Tour. 
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in prizes! 

Ten Grand Prizes will be awarded. Each Grand Prize 
will include the following: 

A 1990 Chevrolet Lumina 4-Door Sedan equipped 
with air conditioning, color-keyed floor mats, 
electronic speed control, Comfortilt steering wheel, 
3.1L V6 engine and 4-speed automatic transmission. 
Manufacturers Suggested Retail Price: $13,838. A 
family vacation for four persons consisting of two 
adults and two children (18 years of age or less on 
July 31, 1989) to the new Disney-MGM Studios 
Theme Park in Florida. Trip includes round-trip coach- 
class transportation on Delta Air Lines to Orlando from 
the nearest Delta city to the winner's home in the 
continental U.S. Round-trip ; 
ground transportation 

between the Orlando Air- 4 
port and hotel. Four-nights — , 
hotel accommodations ' 
in a family room at the 
Walt Disney World Resort. nd the scenes 
Four-day passports (two adults/two children) to the 
Walt Disney World Resort. Food vouchers. Disney park 
activity vouchers. An opportunity to appear in a 
production if Disney-MGM Studios are filming at the 
time of the prize-winning family vacation. Approximate 
retail value of the total Grand Prize: $17,734 each. 

100 First Prizes will be awarded. Each First Prize will 
include the following: A family vacation for four 
persons consisting of two adults and two children 
(18 years of age or less on July 31, 1989) to the 

new Disney-MGM Studios 
Theme Park in Florida. 
Trip includes round- 









soundstage productions 


THE lee << OF AMERICA = TODAYS CHEVROLET 





trip coach-class 


transportation on Delta Air 
Lines to Orlando from the 
nearest Delta city to the 
winner's home in the 
continental U.S. Round-trip 
ground transportation co cen ry rarmarrersouse 

between Orlando Airport a classic New York street | 





and hotel. Four-nights hotel accommodations in a 

family room at the Walt Disney World Resort. Four-day 

passports (two adults/two children) to the 
Walt Disney World Resort. Food vouchers. Disney 

Park activity vouchers, Approximate retail value: 
$3,896 each. 

500 Second Prizes will be awarded. Each Second l 
Prize will consist of a set of four Disney videocassettes 
— value: $59.95 per set. ! 

10,000 Third Prizes will be awarded. Each Third-Prize 
winner will receive a souvenir | 
T-shirt — value: $6.50 each. 


No purchase or test drive necessary. Open to residents of continental U.S | 
possessing a valid driver’ license as of July 31, 89. Void in Alaska, Hawaii, 

Puerto Rico and where prohibited by law. Entry forms and rules available at | 
participating Chevrolet dealers in the U.S. through July 31, 89 or while ) 
supplies last, Limit one entry per person per day. Some travel restrictions 

apply. Entry forms and rules are also available by sending a stamped, self 

addressed # 10 envelope to: Chevrolet Family Lumina World Premiere 

Request, PO. Box 4284. Blair, NE 68009. Limit one request per outer | 
mailing envelope. Residents of WA only need not affix postage to return 

addressed envelopes. Requests MUST BE RECEIVED by August 7, 1989. 
Sweepstakes ENDS September 5, 1989. 


Chevrolet and the Chevrolet emblem are registered tademarks of the 
GM Corp. © 1989GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 


Delta is The Official Airline of Disneyland® and Walt Di: 
> 
© The Walt Disney Company 
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4 Audrey Hepburn 


—_ 


4 Willie Nelson 


a George Burns and Bob Hope 


v Alan Young, Buffalo Bob Smith, David Nelson, Art Linkletter, 
Werner Klemperer. Rose Marie, Annette Funicello, Imogene 
Coca, Morey Amsterdam, Edie Adams do “hand prints.” 
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v George Lucas, Mickey Mouse and C3P0. v Kevin Costner 4 Bette Midler and Mickey Mouse 
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Rush keer at Fo soak Premier So many things to do- ane so Meet famous celebrities —The What's an Out Island? One look 
presents the smart way to beat much time to do them together. Disney characters are on board and you'll know; one day and 
the traffic. every cruise. you'll never forget. 
Welcome aboard America’s most exciting family vacation— Choose your cruise —even your destination. 
from America’s Cruise Line of the Year— Premier. You have your choice of Premier's 3 or 4-night cruise and two 
Cruise 3 or 4 nights to the Bahamas. Premier's Bahamas cruise itineraries: You can either visit charming 

Cruise and Disney Week vacations sail from Port Canaveral, Nassau with its duty free shopping and nightlife and then sail 
just minutes from the Vacation Kingdom. You'll sail aboard on to beautiful Salt Cay, an Out lien d paradise of glistening 
the Star/Ship Oceanic, Atlantic, or the new Star/Ship Majestic. beaches, coral cliffs and swaying palms. Or you can sail on 

your Star/Ship: All-out luxury, all day Premier's newest ship, the magnificent Star/Ship Majestic, 

i long. All the best, and more of it: Gourmet cuisine from to4 spectacular Bahama Out Islands on our Abacodabra™ 

i early-morning breakfast to masterful midnight buffets. cruise to the undiscovered Abacos — where no other cruise 

Theres great entertainment, a city’s worth of activities, plus has ever been before. 

| world-famous celebrities —like Goofy, Donald or even Mickey For the rest of the week, your Walt Disne ey 
himself—aboard every sailing plus year-round supervised World vacation is free—even on-site resorts: 
children’ activities. Before or after your cruise, it’s all free: If you choose the 


*Rates are per person, double occupancy, based on published 1989 brochure rates for Super Value Season. Certain restrictions apply. Cannot be combined with any other promotion or program. Port changes not included. 





Free Disney!!! ** Free on-site 
Disney Resorts! free rental car, 
free Worldpassports and more. 


The Magic Kingdom Park —it’s 
everything you hoped it 
would be. And then some. 


3-night cruise, you'll have 4 nights free in Orlando. If you sail 
on the 4-night, it'll be three. Either way, you'll stay at one of 
Orlando’ best hotels. (Even Disney's famous on-site and 
official resorts’ are free, depending upon season, if you make 
reservations 6 months in advance; otherwise they cost just 
a few dollars more.) ’ 
There’s so much to do... and we've made it all 
80 easy. And so inexpensive. You'll have a free Budget or 
Alamo rental car for 7 days, plus your 3+ day Worldpassport to 
the Magic — Park and Epcot Center. Even a free tour 
of Spaceport USA™ at nearby Kennedy Space Center. Either 
way you plan your week, rates for Premier's Cruise & Disney 
Week start at only $595* 





Epcot Center—a trip around the 
world. A journey into tomorrow. 
And it’s all included free. 
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Fre Disney vacation. 


ition Kingdom. 





Disney— MGM Studios Theme 
Park. A working movie studio 
and dynamite tour.** 


Lights, Camera, Action. You've heard all about it. 
And you've seen it on TV. Now, you can see the exciting new 
Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. Ita full- -size, working 
movie studio (who knows, you may see your favorite stars) 
and it’s just a few dollars more.** 

_ Premier's Cruise and Walt Disney World Week 
is available every week year-round d.Fromg * 
Call your travel agent now for details. $595 ~ 
It all works like magic. 





© The Walt Disney Company 


The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World" 


On-site and official resorts subject to availability, depending upon season, certain restrictions apply. Ships’ Registry: Bahamas, Liberia and Panama. © 1989 Premier Crise Lines, Lid. ** MGM Studio admssion not mcluded. 


The fastest way to get into 
. the movie business. 







Ve National Now you can get into the movies | 
| quicker than Judy Garland. With 
Nationals New Electronic Advantage:” 
A remarkable new “card-swipe’ technol- 
ogy designed to take you from the runway 
to the freeway. Fast. In fact, as a member of 
our Emerald Club, you can enjoy the same quick service on 
vacation as you do on business. Simply go to one of our 
| Electronic Advantage” stations, swipe your gap aa 
| Emerald Club card, and youre on Ke 

| your way to attractions like the y . y 

i new Disney MGM Studios 
Theme Park. To enjoy the luxury 
of the Electronic Advantage;” or 
to make reservations, simply call 
1-800-CAR-RENT:” And you 
won't even have to audition. 


=e National (> 
NS CarRent 1.\ 
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Advertisement 

The architecture’s deco 
and California Crazy, the 
street is filled with “Holly- 
wood types” and you can 
shop ‘til you drop as you 
stroll along this legendary 
“boulevard of dreams.” 
Pamper yourself like a star 
at an elegant restaurant. Or 
grab a bite between sitcoms 
at the fun and funky Prime 
Time Cafe. 
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The Star Treatment 
Starts On Delta. 











When you fly Delta to the magical new Delta and The Delta Connection* can 
| Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park, you'll fly you to Orlando from more cities than 
feel like a star the moment you step on board. any other airline system—over 250 cities 

Then just sit back and enjoy the ke st perfor- worldwide 


mance by an airline. For reservations or information, see 
Delta’s been ranked number one in your Travel Agent or give us a call at 

passenger satisfaction among major US. 1-800-221-1212. 

airlines for 15 straight years, according to And find out how good it feels to be 


the US. De partment of Transportation* treated like a star 


DELTA 


The Official Airline Of Disneyland. 
And\ Valt Disney\ Vorld.. 





*Based on consumer complaint statistics compiled by the US. Department of Transportation 
Delta Connection flights operate with Delta flight numbers 2000-5999, © 1989 Delta Air Lines, I 
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Advertisement 


With the Magic Kingdom, 
Epcot Center and the new WwW E 
Disney-MGM Studios Theme 


Park, you'll want to stay even 
longer. For your best ticket 
value, consider Disney’s 
new 4- and 5-Day All 
Three Parks Passport. It 
lets you visit and revisit your 
favorite theme parks at your 
own pace. 

Before you take off for your 
trip to the Walt Disney World 
Resort, call for reservations. 
Call 407-W-DISNEY or 
your Travel Agent. No 
matter which of Disney's seven _wThe Disney Inn 
sensational resorts you stay at, 
you'll be riglit in the heart of 
the Walt Disney World Resort. 














Ana to think it all started with a mouse. 
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The American Express® Card— 
the official card of Membership 
Has Its Privileges? 
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Don't leave home without it: 
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Look Out Below! 





The slipping U.S. econom y could land safely—or be blown into a slump 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 





want. With the U.S. econo- 
my in the seventh year of a rec- 
ord peacetime expansion, signs 
are multiplying that for many 
Americans the fat times are 
coming to an end. In their place, 
economists prophesy everything 
from a soft landing, which could 
mean weak growth but little 
pain, to the ominous prospect of a deep re- 
cession. Few seers doubt, however, that a 
slowdown is at hand. “This has been a long 
expansion,” says Allen Sinai, chief econo- 
mist of the Boston Company Economic 
Advisors, a leading consulting firm. “But 
the spring has run out.” 

The Government gave new credence 
to that view last week, when it reported 
that US. retail sales climbed a meager 
0.4% in April, far below the 1%-to-2% 
gain many economists had expected. The 
feeble growth would have been weaker but 
for a jump in car sales that reflected the 
most generous incentives ever offered by 
Detroit, including interest-free loans. 

Later in the week, Washington had 
good news: the Producer Price Index rose 
by a moderate 0.4% in 
April, a smaller leap 
than most experts had 
feared. Wall Street re- 
sponded Friday by 
pushing the Dow 
Jones industrial aver- 
age up 56.82 points to 
2439.70, its highest 
level since the Octo- 
ber 1987 crash. But 
when the sharp in- 
creases that took place 
| during the first four 
months of the year are 
taken into account, 
wholesale prices are 
still zipping upward at 
|} a rapid 9% annual 

rate. The conflicting 
trend lines—down in 
| retail sales, up in pro- 
ducer prices—height- 
| ened concerns about a 
| return of 1970s-style 


n biblical times, a famed Pharaoh 
once dreamed of seven fat years of 
plenty followed by seven lean years of | 
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| and Congress to rein in a runaway budget 


“stagflation”—spiraling inflation com- 
bined with sluggish economic growth. 

Those concerns leave the Federal Re- 
serve Board in a quandary. Under Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan, the 
Fed has engineered the slow- 
down by nudging up interest 
rates for more than a year in 
hopes of keeping inflation in 
check, Since May 1988, the 
prime rate that banks charge 
major corporate customers 
has climbed from 8.5% to 
11.5% and fixed rates on 
home mortgages have risen from about 
10% to 11.5%. Yet while the tight money 
has clobbered housing and other big-tick- 
et items, inflation poses a serious threat. If 
Greenspan vigorously pushes interest 
rates higher to combat that threat, he 
risks a recession; if he tries to ease up just 
enough to permit the economy to make a 
soft landing, he risks letting inflation get 
out of control. 

The ticklish task is made even tougher 
by the failure of the Bush Administration 





deficit that helps keep interest rates high. 
White House and congressional leaders 
merely ducked the issue last month in a 
sleight-of-hand agreement that cut the 
1990 deficit to about $100 billion tocomply 
with the Gramm-Rud- 
man law. But a reces- 
sion could make a 
mockery of that rosy 
projection by swelling 
the red ink to as much 
as $175 billion. “Using 
monetary policy to 
slow the economy is a 
poor second-best solu- 
tion,” says David Rol- | 
ley, a senior economist 
at the Wall Street firm | 
of Drexel Burnham | 
Lambert. “Cutting the | 
budget deficit is the | 
proper tool. But it is | 
late in the day.” 

So far, the Admin- 
istration has adopted 
a cautious, steady-as- 
you-go approach to 
the slowing economy 
Michael Boskin, the 


chairman of the 
_ta 
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SLOW 
SALES 


Council of Economic Advisers, argues 
that the US. is on a soft-landing course 
that needs no correction. “Some people 
say that because the expansion is long it 
must run out of gas soon,” Boskin said in a 
recent speech. But he saw “no statistical 
relationship between the length of an ex- 
pansion and the probable downturn in the 
economy.” He added that the Adminis- 
tration would “make sure this slowdown 
is indeed that, and not anything more.” 
Yet signs of economic trouble have 
been flashing for months. While the gross 


contrast to 3.9% for all of 1988, the gain 
was propelled by the farm belt's recovery 
from last year’s drought. In April unem- 
ployment leaped from 5% to 5.3%. Con- 
sumer spending, which accounts for two- 
thirds of GNP, rose just 0.2% in March 
while other key indicators slumped 
Sales of new homes fell 5.5% in March 
after a 10.5% plunge in February, leav- 
ing the stock of unsold houses at a nine- 
year high. Automobile sales declined 2% 
in late April as the impact of Detroit's 
rebates began to wear off. 

The auto industry, in fact, 
virtually symbolizes the uncer- 





The bulging backlog of 
unsold houses is the 
largest in nine years 


national product grew at a robust annual | 
rate of 5.5% in the first quarter of 1989, in | 


SLOW 


HIRES 
ranks in April 


1988 after a three-year fall, is depressing 
foreign orders for American goods. U.S. 
exports grew only 10% in the first quarter 
of 1989, down from 30% a year ago. 
“That's why we are having a slowdown,” 
asserts Lyle Gramley, a former governor 
of the Federal Reserve. Whatever the rea- 
son, foreign economists are watching the 
US. with mounting concern. Since Amer- 
icans buy a third of all products exported 
by other countries, a U.S. recession could 
damage economies around the world. 


he slowdown is already spread- 
ing hardship from coast to coast. 
In Phoenix, Wendy and Brian 
Minner, both 23, lost their jobs 


| with a firm that installs fiber-optic equip- 


ment when a drop in business caused the 
company to retrench. “The main thing is 
paying the bills right now,” says Brian, a 
truck driver who notes that it would cost 
$2,000 to learn the new skills he needs to 
find work. Adds Wendy, a bookkeeper 
and payroll clerk: “I finally found a job I 
liked, and now this.” In Chicago the soft- 
ening economy has made it harder for 











SLOW 
MOTION below 10 million for the 


first time since 1983 


Mark Everett, 40, to get a satisfying job 
since the 100 Fotomat stores he managed 
closed their doors last November. Says he: 
“There are jobs out there, but they're all 
entry level.” 


Many economists foresee bleak pros- | 


pects for millions of Americans no mat- 
ter what the Federal Reserve does next. 
Noting that wages jumped a strong 
0.7% in April despite a rise in unem- 
ployment, some experts argue that the 
Federal Reserve must push interest 
rates higher to keep inflation from heat- 
ing up. But opponents of that prescrip- 
tion say it would do more harm than 
good. “The greatest threat to the econo- 
my now is not inflation, but recession,” 
says Irwin Kellner, chief economist for 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust in New 
York City. “If the Fed doesn’t relax its 
grip within two to four months, we'll 
find ourselves in a recession by the end 
of the year at the latest.” 

For all the conflicting advice it is 
getting, the Fed may be steering an as- 
tute political course. “Politicians know 


| that it’s better to have a slowdown now 


than during the 1990 election,” 
says John Makin, director of 
fiscal-policy studies at the 


tain outlook for the U.S. econo- 
my. Despite a record total of $3.5 
billion in first-quarter profits, 
Ford, Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors are expected to sell just 9.8 
million cars in 1989, vs. a hefty 
10.6 million last year. The decline 
would represent Detroit's first 
slide below 10 million autos since 
1983. In another sign of the slow- 
down, GM announced last week 
that it will idle three plants in 
Michigan and Missouri this sum- 
mer for at least a month to help 
reduce inventories 
As sales have slowed at 
home, U.S. exports of everything 
from computers to cockpits have 
weakened as well. The rising 
| value of the dollar, which has 
climbed more than 11% against 
| major currencies since May 
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What, Me Worry? 


To the ordinary citizen, a big jump in the unemployment rate 
seems like bad news. What could possibly be good about the fact 
that almost 400,000 more people were out of work in April than in 
the preceding month? After all, that painful increase hurts not only 
those without jobs and their families, but the malls and supermar- 
kets where they shop as well. Yet when the Government reported 
that joblessness rose by 0.3% to 5.3% in April, financial insiders 
applauded, the bond market surged while stocks staged a brief but 
sharp rally, and publications ranging from USA Today to invest- 
ment-house tip sheets heralded the increase as “good news.” 
What gives? 

The answer lies in the contrary way that economists have 
come to view the world during the long expansion of the 1980s. 
Instead of bemoaning the big leap in the number of unsuccessful 
job seekers, the experts cheered it as a sign of a slowdown that 
lessens the chance of a new burst of inflation. “No matter how 
bad the news,” observes Pierre Rinfret, a Manhattan-based eco- 
nomic consultant, “the market will find something good in it.” 
Just as the market, which seems to obey none of the usual 
rules, almost always manages to find something bad in the very 
best of news. 
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American Enterprise Institute 
in Washington. And while the 


experts may agree on little else, | 


most say the economy will re- 
main in precarious health until 
Congress and the White House 
devise a realistic plan to cut 
the budget deficit. That 
take some doing. When a per- 
plexed Pharaoh awoke from 
his dream-filled sleep, Joseph 
advised the ruler to store food 
from coming harvests against 
the time of want. At the mo- 
ment, no Joseph is available to 
persuade Washington to adopt 
frugal habits, even when the 
fat years are in danger of 
turning to lean ones. 

—Reported by Bernard Baumohli/ 
New York and Jerome Cramer/Wash- 
ington, with other bureaus 
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Vitalizing 
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New Thrive with Hair Vitalizing Proteins™ is a complete program 
for thinning hair. A Conditioning Shampoo to gently cleanse, a Vitalizing 
Supplement for added fullness, and a Control Spray to maintain that fullness. 
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Second Life for Styrofoam 


A growing number of companies are protecting the 
environment—and profits—by recycling plastics 


“[ just want to say one word to you. Just 
one word Plastics.” 

hat line from Mike Nichols’ 1967 

film, The Graduate, became a classic 
put-down of the Establishment, but 22 
years later plastics are no joke. Mounds of 
plastic-foam cups and empty soda bottles 
clutter roadsides and choke water- 
ways. Though the U:S. faces 
a staggering excess of all 
forms of solid waste, plastic 
refuse is especially onerous: 
all but invulnerable to deteri- 
oration, the debris can last 
for centuries. What's more, a 
mere 1‘ ofall plastic waste is 
being recycled, in contrast to 
25% of used aluminum 

To improve that sorry 
performance, an unlikely co- 
alition of ecologists and busi- 
nessmen, nature lovers and 
profit seekers, has embarked 
on a campaign to give plastic 
foam and other plastics a 
second life. About 130 com- 
panies, ranging from blue- 
chip behemoths such as Du 
Pont and Dow Chemical to 
smaller firms like Wiscon- 
sin’s Midwest Plastic Mate- 
rials and lowa-based Ham- 
mer’s Plastic Recycling, are 
involved in reincarnating 
used plastics. Some 20 new 
firms are entering the busi- 











old-fashioned laziness and indifference. 
Many communities have been unwilling to 
set up the apparatus—and allot the 
funds—needed to collect and transport the 





Management to build the country’s largest 
plastic-recycling operation. The facility, 
which will open in 1990, will separate and 
clean 40 million Ibs. of the material a year. 
But that will only dent the problem: the 
U.S. annually produces 1.6 billion Ibs. of 
plastic soda, milk and water bottles, 
enough to fill a line of dump trucks stretch- 
ing from New York City to Cleveland. 





Mounds of plastic bottles at Wellman’s recycling plant in South Carolina 





waste. Even if encouraged to recycle plas- 
tic waste, many citizens find it too much 
trouble to sort through their garbage, sift- 
ing out the plastic peanut-butter jars and 
toothpaste tubes from other debris. Curb- 
side collection—forcing citizens to sepa- 
rate recyclable garbage—is what some 
communities demand. Three states, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Florida, require 
residents to sort their garbage for 
collection. 

On top of that, purifying plastic is no 
easy trick. Six months ago, for example, 
Continental Can began 
making detergent bottles 
from recycled milk contain- 
ers. All went well until work- 
ers began noticing a faint 
aroma of milk in the final 
product. After a few months 
of tinkering, they finally 
managed to remove the odor 
But that sort of problem is 
par for the course in the new 
recycling game. 

Some firms argue that 
degradable, not recycled, 
plastics are a better solution 
to the waste problem. Archer 
Daniels Midland claims to 
have invented a kind of corn- 
starch additive that makes 
plastics totally disintegrate 
when exposed to soil, water 
or sunlight; currently, no 
more than 0.5% of all U.S. 
plastic products are degrad- 
able. But for the process to 
work, a certain amount of 
moisture must be present in 
the soil, and critics argue that 
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| ness each year, according to 
the Council for Solid Waste 
Solutions, a Washington-based trade 
association 

An outburst of altruism? Not exactly. 
Companies are sensibly responding to po- 
litical pressures, as more and more com- 
munities enact environmental laws man- 
dating recycling programs. Some 20 states 
are considering some kind of ban or re- 
striction on nonrecycled plastics. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul have already passed 
laws that, beginning in 1990, will prohibit 
nondegradable and nonrecyclable plastic 
food containers, and a similar law will 
take effect this summer in Suffolk County, 
New York. Says John McDonald, direc- 
tor of environmental affairs at Continen- 
tal Can, which uses recycled plastic to 
make detergent bottles: “We're trying to 
stay ahead of the issue.” 

The cause got a big boost last month 
| with Du Pont’s announcement that it 
would form a joint venture with Waste 








All but invulnerable to deterioration, the debris can last for centuries. 


In other corporate pair-offs, Dow 
Chemical and Domtar, a Canadian paper 
manufacturer, are setting up a recycling 
operation that will include several large 
plants. Next month Mobil and GENPAK, 
a food-packaging manufacturer in Glens 
Falls, N.Y., will inaugurate the first recy- 
cling plant in the U.S. that will handle fast- 
food containers and other products made 
of polystyrene foam. The firms will trans- 
form the plastic into pea-size pellets that 
can be used in wall insulation and industri- 
al packaging 

Recycling has another appeal to com- 
panies that use plastic: it is relatively 
cheap. Second-generation plastic costs 40¢ 
per lb., about 20¢ less than new, pure plas- 
tic. “Recycling is simply a good business 
opportunity,” says Du Pont spokesman 
Paul Wyche. 

As with many environmental efforts, 
the greatest obstacle to plastic recycling is 





landfills are not always moist 
enough for the plastic to 
break down. Even some trash that deterio- 
rates can take years to do so. Says Jeanne 
Wirka, a solid-waste expert at Environ- 
mental! Action in Washington: “There are 
newspapers that have been dug up in land- 
fills that are 30 years old and still can be 
read.” Another decided drawback to the 
degradable material is that it is made from 
petroleum, a dwindling resource. Says 
Wirka: “Degradable plastics are a sham.” 

Everyone can agree, though, that a se- 
rious solution to the problem of plastic 
waste is going to be expensive. Companies 
are spending about $20 million a year in 
researching and advertising plastic recy- 
cling. an investment that will surely in- 
crease in the next few years. It will be a 
price well worth paying if it prevents 
America’s refuse problem from getting 
worse. — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Mike Cannell/New York and 
Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Try not to stare. 








n Eclipse is something to see SOHC er cn generates more than 

Thisr 1eW SPO - Coupe IS SC ulpted er rough excitement. For people who 
into one of the most aerodynamic really un erated 10 what driving is 
designs in prc iat tion. To slip down the all about. 
roadways smoother, quieter, faster. Or, Eclipse. It's astronomical, but, 
to look spectacular just sitting there priced from only $10,397*not 

It is ingeniously designed within, all astronomical. 
functions wrapped snugly around the Call 1-800-4-ECLIPSE for the 
driver. “Obviously arranged,’ wrote Car Mitsubishi Motors Dealer nearest you 
and Driver, “by people who under A car this much fun doesn't happen 

stand what driving Is all about” every year 


ere an Eclipse is something 


else: electronic multi-poir he fuel ae MITSUBISHI 


tior 1 IS Standard, as are 4-wheel GIsc E IPSE 
brakes and 5- spee 0 mar \Ual Overdrive L 


= Fi i wan MITSUBISHI 
transmission. And its 1.8 liter, 4-c oylinder, SUDDENLY THE OBVIOUS CHOICE mi 


*Mir's. suga retail price. Actual price set by dirs. Tax, lic, freight, dir options and charges extra 





Remember your first Schwinn? 


Schwinn. It was the name Along with the new technol- 
yne wanted on their bike. ogy comes the quality that’s been 

You were proud if you owned synonymous with Schwinn for over 
one, envious if you didn't. Quite 90 vears. Backed by the service 
simply, it was the best there was of the Schwinn dealer, and the 

Well, if you loved one then, “No-Time-Limit” warranty” for 
you oughta see one now! Introduc- which Schwinn is famous. 
ing the 1989 Schwinn bicycles—a So, drop in at your Autho- 
whole new line of All-Terrain and rized Schwinn Dealer today (see 
Lightweight bicycles. Everything the Yellow Pages under bicycles) 
from contemporary sport models and get a look at the all-new 
all the way to high performance Schwinn bikes for 1989. They're 
racers. With lighter, more ergo- even better than you remember! 
nomic frames. And smoother, easier 


shifting and braking than you've ) SCHWINN 


ever known before CYCLING AND FITNESS 


me NP HERA 


*See your Authorized Schwinn Deater for details. 


© 1989 Schwinn Bicycle Company, Chicago, IL 60606 

















Fatal Subtraction 


Was the crash that killed a Gulf Power executive an accident? 


he case did not seem to add up toa 
big-league corporate scandal. For 
more than three years, the IRS and the FBI 


investigated kickback schemes at Gulf | 


Power, an electric utility based in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and all they produced were the 
convictions of two former man- 
agers. But last month the affair 
took a sudden, dramatic turn 
Moments after taking off from 
Pensacola, a company plane 
caught fire and crashed, killing 
its two-man crew and the only 
passenger 

The passenger was Jacob F. 
(Jake) Horton, 57, a Gulf Pow- 
er vice president who had hast- 
| ily arranged to fly to Atlanta, 
headquarters of Southern Co., 
| the utility’s corporate parent 
Since last year a federal grand 
jury in Atlanta has been look- 
ing into suspicious accounting 
practices in the spare-parts de- 
partment at Southern Co., but 
the inquiry has grown into a 
broad investigation of alleged 
tax fraud and graft at the utility 
and its subsidiaries, including 
Gulf Power. On the day of the crash, Hor- 
ton was told by Gulf Power officials that 
an internal auditing group had recom- 
mended his dismissal after 33 years with 
the company because of possible viola- 
tions of company policies. On the same 
morning, Horton informed his lawyer, 
Fredric Levin, that he believed he had 





Sam, Make 
Way for Ron 


Is takeover artist Perelman 
the fattest cat ofall? 


ho is America’s richest man? 

Forbes magazine says he is Sam 
Walton, 71, of Bentonville, Ark., the 
folksy, pickup-driving founder of Wal- 
Mart Stores (1988 sales: $20.8 billion) 
Last October the magazine estimated 
Walton’s wealth at $6.7 billion. Forget 
about it, says /nstitutional Investor, noting 
that a portion of Walton’s wealth is 
shared with four grown children. In its 
May issue the financial monthly says the 
richest man in the US. is Ronald Perel- 
man, 46, of New York City, who has 
amassed a personal fortune of $5 billion in 
a mere ten years by assembling compa- 
nies in businesses ranging from cosmetics 





become the focus of the grand jury 
investigation 

The National Transportation Safety 
Board and the FBI say it will take months 
| to determine what caused the 


crash, But that has not stopped 


Charred remains of the downed aircraft; inset, the ill-fated Horton 








down. “You can stop investigating Gulf 
Power now,” said an anonymous caller 


“We took care of that for them this 
afternoon.” 

Horton's death was only one of a se- 
ries of unsolved mysteries that have em- 
broiled Gulf Power. Last December Ray 
Howell, a Pensacola graphic artist who 
worked for Gulf, traveled to Atlanta but 
disappeared prior to a scheduled appear- 
ance before the grand jury. A 
month later, former Gulf Power 
director Robert McRae and his 
wife were found shot to death at 
their home in Graceville, Fla 
In the weeks since the crash, 
three dead yellow birds—which 
Levin believes are Mafia-style 
warnings not to divulge the sub- 
stance of his last conversation 
with Horton—have been de- 
¢ posited outside the attorney's 
home and office, and there have 
been threats on his life. Last 
5 week, in the company of five se- 

curity guards, Levin traveled to 
» Atlanta and appeared before 
> the grand jury 

Levin has accused Gulf 
Power of “trying to make the 
public believe Jake set the plane 
- on fire” by telling only their side 

of the story behind Horton’s im- 








Threats, dead birds and dead bodies keep the rumor mill churning 


a rash of rumors from circulating in Pen- 
sacola, a town of 60,000 where Gulf Pow- 
er is one of the biggest employers. Many 
thought the crash was caused by either 
suicide or sabotage and is linked to the in- 
vestigation. The speculation was fueled by 
a telephone call made to the local sheriffs 
office three hours after the plane went 


to groceries to camping equip- 
ment to licorice extract 

There is nothing folksy 
about Perelman. His favored 
car is a chauffeur-driven Bent- 
ley, and he has never owned a 
pickup. And if he is indeed the 
fattest of the fat cats, he didn’t 
exactly start from scratch. He 
began sitting in on board meet- 
ings of Belmont Industries, his 
family’s $300 million Philadel- 
phia conglomerate, at age 11 
At 35, Perelman got restless, 
moved to New York City and 
started collecting his own com- 
panies. Beginning with a chain of jewelry 
stores, he added MacAndrews & Forbes, a 
producer of licorice extract, in 1979 
Then, with the help of financing provided 
by Drexel Burnham Lambert's junk-bond 
whiz Michael Milken, came Pantry Pride, 
a grocery chain. In 1985 Revlon was add- 
ed to his list 

Married to celebrity reporter Claudia 
Cohen, a contributor to the chatty Live 
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The wealthy pair 


| ists, 





minent dismissal. Executives of 
Gulf Power and Southern have 
clammed up, refusing to give more infor- 
mation until authorities determine the 
cause of the mishap. One thing is sure 
no matter what the investigation turns 
up, many people in Pensacola will insist 
that the crash that killed Jake Horton was 
no accident By James Carney/ 
Pensacola 


with Regis and Kathie Lee 
morning show, Perelman ap- | 
pears at his share of gala events | 
but refuses to grant interviews 
| 
| 


« 
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His only known hobbies are 
hunting acquisitions and smok- 
ing cigars—made, naturally, by 
Consolidated Cigars, a compa- 
ny he used to own. Last year he 
burst into the headlines by lead- 
ing a $315 million takeover of 
five ailing Texas thrifts. The 
Federal Government sweet- 
ened the deal by providing $900 
million in tax breaks 

Unlike some takeover art- 
Perelman has a reputation as a 
hands-on manager who tends to retain 
and operate the companies he captures 
rather than break them up. When Revlon 
embarked on an advertising campaign 
featuring portraits of “unforgettable 
women,” Perelman took a personal inter- 
est in picking the models. Even for Amer- 
ica’s richest man, some tasks are just too 
important to delegate s 
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But not necessarily on 
Father's Day. The one day of 
each year your father has 
graciously accepted what- 
ever you've presented to 
him, be it a tie, a box of golf 
balls or a mere excuse. 

Which brings us to this 
Father's Day and an oppor- 
tunity to do something 
unprecedented. 
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and perform equally well 
with or without a cord. 

All of which have made 
Braun the best-selling foil 
shaver in the world. 

And according to fathers 
everywhere, the best gift. 


Designed to perform better. 





DONOSO—SYGMA 


RESORTS 


Death of the 
Dolphins 


From the moment Hyatt’s 
fantasy-filled $360 million 
Regency Waikoloa hotel 
opened on Hawaii last year, 
one of its most popular attrac- 
tions was a high-tech lagoon 
containing eight bottle-nosed 
dolphins. Guests signed up for 
30-minute sessions of cavort- 
ing with the gregarious 300- 
lb. mammals. Then tragedy 
struck: two of the dolphins 





Business Notes 


suddenly died, prompting 
speculation that their demise 
might have been caused by 
abuse or infection from hu- 
man playmates. 

Last week an autopsy re- 
port disclosed that the dol- 
phins had suffered lethal doses 
of food poisoning from eating 
fish contaminated by naturally 
occurring marine toxins. The 
fish had invaded the dolphins’ 
domain through inlets con- 
necting the lagoon to the 
ocean. The inlets have now 
been sealed to protect the sur- 
viving dolphins. a 





Hyatt’s dolphins and a human playmate frolicking in Hawaii 
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Bye-Bye, 
Bohan 


The world of French haute 
couture was atwitter over the 
news. After nearly 30 years as 
artistic director of Christian 
Dior, celebrated couturier 
Marc Bohan, 62, had been un- 
ceremoniously ousted. Suc- 
ceeding him at the house that 


has long epitomized French 
fashion: Milanese designer 
Gianfranco Ferré, 45. Dior’s 
managing director, Béatrice 
Bongibault-Dhjan, implied 
that Bohan’s departure was 
sort of his idea. Said she: “It 
was elegant of Bohan to know 
when to leave.” 

Mais non, said Bohan. In 
an interview with Figaro, he 
claimed that the changeover 
had come as a terrible blow. 


French couturiers were irked 
that Dior had not chosen a re- 
placement from the ranks of 
Gallic designers. In fact, Dior 
is getting ready for the hot 
competition that will result 
from European unification in 
1992. In the past decade Ferré 
has won numerous prizes for 
sophisticated ready-to-wear 
clothing that might sell better 
in the broader market than Bo- 
han’s classical creations. a 





SCAMS 


100 for You, 
One for Me 


To several hard-pressed Indi- 
an tribes, the millions of gal- 
lons of oil and gas flowing from 
reservation wells have meant 
the difference between crush- 
ing poverty and financial sta- 
bility. Now the Senate Special 


Committee on Investigations 
reports that one oil company 
may have stolen as much as 1.9 
million bbl., worth $31 million, 
from the tribes since 1986. In 
hearings before the committee 
last week, investigators told of 
concealing themselves near re- 
mote oil-storage depots in 
Oklahoma earlier this spring 
to watch employees of Wichi- 
ta-based Koch Industries 





transferring oil from Osage 
tribal storage tanks to trucks. 
According to witnesses, Koch 
employees typically reported 
removing only 100 bbl. of oil 
for every 101 bbl. actually tak- 
en. Arizona’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Dennis DeConcini, chair- 
man of the committee, said he 
would refer the matter to the 
Justice Department for possi- 
ble prosecution. e 





ADVERTISING 


As the Phone 

. 
Rings 
The prodigal son hesitantly 
calls his father from a phone 
booth in the rain. He wants 
to come home. Ecstatic Dad 
rings up his other son to 
pass on the good news. But 
Son No. 2 isn’t too happy 
and calls up Mom to gripe. 
Mom suggests, “Call him.” 
What's going on? Will the 
next phone call explain the 
family feud? 

Watch out, Dallas and Dy- 
nasty. Repeating a formula it 


originated last fall, New Eng- 
land Telephone last week 
launched two drama-packed 
TV advertising mini-series that 





Nothitig gets to the heart 


of thelmatter likela calh 


Soutiy uikc Dicken or “badverthong”? 





could almost pass for prime- 
time soaps. Last year similar 
ads sparked a furor. Their nov- 
elty attracted attention and a 
faithful following. 
But Adweek maga- 
zine columnist John 
Carroll charged they 
were “overwrought” 
and handed them the 
publication’s Bad- 
vertising Award. Be- 
sides, if viewers must 
cling to the edge of 
their seats awaiting 
the next installment, 
when will they find 
time to raid the 
refrigerator? 


MINORITY ENTERPRISE 
Doing It for 
Themselves 


Stephen Yelity, 39, was an ac- 
counting manager for Johnson 
& Johnson, when he decided to 
start his own computer soft- 
ware firm six years ago. Accu- 
rate Information Systems 
(1988 sales: $10.5 million), 
based in South Plainfield, N.J., 
is now the 65th largest black- 
owned firm in the US., ac- 
cording to Black Enterprise 
magazine. 

Like Yelity, a growing 
number of black executives are 
leaving large corporations to set 
up their own companies. Dur- 
ing 1988, Black Enterprise re- 
ports, sales of the 100 largest 
black-owned firms grew 10.2%, 
compared with 7.6% sales 
growth for FORTUNE 500 firms 
Largest by far: TLC Beatrice 
International Holdings (1988 
revenues: $1.96 billion), a multi- 
national food-processing con- 
cern acquired by Reginald 
Lewis in a $985 million lever- 
aged buyout two yearsago. 
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Excel GLS 


_ Abetterdeal just got better 


Right now, for a limited time, you The Excel GLS is remarkably low and get a better deal on a better deal. 
can get $1,000 factory cash backona _ priced to begin with — over $2,000 But hurry. Time is limited. 
new 1989 Hyundai Excel GLS or $600 _less than Toyota Corolla, Honda Civic 


factory cash back on Excel GL? And and Nissan Sentra** And it’s loaded 
you can apply it directly to your with over 90 standard features. HYU n DAI 
down payment. So visit your local Hyundai Dealer Cars that make sense.” 


“Cash back on Excels in stock. Dealer participation may affect final consumer cost. See participating dealer for details. 
**Based on MSRP of Excel GLS vs. Corolla LE, Civic LX and Sentra XE 











Environment 








So : x 
An avid fisherman, the President said he would vigilantly protect the great outdoors 


Fishing for Leadership 


Bush draws criticism for his slow responses to the global 
warming problem, the oil spill and other ecological threats 


BY DICK THOMPSON 


“IT am an environmental- 
ist,” proclaimed President 
Bush during his campaign 
for the White House. Citing 
his love of the great out- 
doors and the pleasure he 
takes in hunting and fish- 
ing, the candidate made it 
clear that protecting the environment and 
wildlife from the ravages of pollution 
would be one of his top priorities. That 
stance raised great expectations among 
environmentalists, who had been suffer- 
ing for eight years while President Rea- 
gan’s neglect of conservation issues al- 
lowed many problems, from acid rain to 
toxic waste, to fester dangerously. But just 
four months into the Bush Administra- 
tion, impatient nature lovers have begun 
to doubt the strength of the President's 
commitment to cleaning up the environ- 
ment. Several signals, including Bush's 
slow response to the Alaska oil spill and 
his refusal even to consider an increase in 
the gasoline tax, have raised concern that 
he is not the kind of forceful, decisive 
leader the country needs to deal with the 
growing environmental crisis 

That fear intensified last week as the 
Administration appeared to be in a mud- 
die over one of the most pressing ecologi- 
cal issues: global warming. James Han- 
sen, a top scientist in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
was all set to brief a congressional com- 





mittee on how the buildup of carbon diox- 
ide and other gases in the atmosphere 
could create a greenhouse effect and pro- 
duce severe climate changes. Hansen be- 
lieves this greenhouse warming may have 
| already started 
Before Hansen could deliver his testi- 
mony, however, his text was amended by 
officials at the Office of Management and 
Budget, who routinely review statements 
made to Congress by members of the Ad- 
ministration. OMB staffers inserted a dis- 
claimer stating that scientific projections 
of the impact of global warming were 
merely “estimates” and “not reliable pre- 
dictions.” To Hansen, the effect of the 
change was to water down his testimony 
When he appeared before a Senate sub- 
committee, he handed out the OMB-re- 
vised written testimony, but then gave his 
own uncensored views of the dangers of 
global warming 
The OMB’s action raised concern that 
the White House is not serious about deal- 
ing with the greenhouse threat. And the 
pressure on Bush increased when Britain 
called for rapid drafting of an internation- 
al treaty to address global warming. Fi- 
nally on Thursday, even as the President 
was busy reacting to the crisis in Panama, 
the White House sent a special cable to 
the U.S. delegation attending a U.N.- 
sponsored environment meeting in Gene- 
va. The cable, signed by chief of staff John 
Sununu, directed the American represen- 
tatives to invite the other participating 


| nations to a global-warming workshop in ; 
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Washington this fall. Said Sununu in the 

message: “The scope and importance of | 
this issue are so great that it is essential for | 
the USS. to exercise a leadership role.” 

But the U.S. appeared to be playing | 
catch-up, just as it did on ozone depletion 
It was the European Community that first 
proposed a total ban on production of 
CFs, the chemicals that are believed to be 
destroying the life-preserving layer of 
ozone in the atmosphere. The U.S., which 
had been. preparing a similar proposal, 
agreed to join the ban. But the timing of | 
the announcement made Bush look like a 
follower, rather than a leader, on the 
ozone question, 

By the same token, the President's re- 
sponse to the Alaska oil spill tarnished his 
leadership credentials. Bush failed to 
grasp the symbolic importance of dealing 
personally with a major environmental 
disaster. When an Exxon tanker dumped 
11 million gal. of oil into Prince William 
Sound, Bush remained in Washington in- 
stead of touring the scene of the accident 
Even his old friend John Chafee, the 
ranking Republican on the Senate Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee, 
says, “That was unfortunate, a missed op- 
portunity.” Despite the lack of personal 
involvement, however, Bush has sent 
ships and personnel from the Navy, 
Army, Air Force and Coast Guard to help 
in the cleanup operation 

For all their qualms, environmental- 
ists concede that Bush has taken several 
commendable steps. Among them: pro- 
posing new regulations on medical-waste 
disposal, requesting stiffer penalties for 
ocean dumpers, calling for a moratorium 
on offshore oil drilling in Florida and Cal- 
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ifornia, and helping persuade Japan not 
to finance construction of a Brazilian road 
that would encourage continued defores- 
tation of the Amazon region. 

But all these actions were relatively 
noncontroversial and had no significant 
impact on the economy. To deal effective- 
ly with tougher issues like global warm- 
ing, Bush will need to push for measures 
that require sacrifice and stir protest. Al- 
most everyone agrees, for example, that 
the easiest way to cut carbon-dioxide 
emissions would be to reduce wasteful 
consumption of gasoline in the U.S. The 
Administration is expected to announce 
soon that by 1991 automakers will be re- 
quired to raise the average fuel efficiency 
of their fleets to 27.5 m.p.g., up from 26.5 
m.p.g. this year. That is a step in the right 
direction, but an extremely timid one. 
The Government should be setting much 
higher goals. An even quicker way to curb 
fuel consumption would be to boost the 
gasoline tax, but Bush seems to be locked 
into his “Read my lips” campaign pledge 


| to avoid new taxes, 








The next important test will be the 
Administration’s position on proposed 
revisions of the Clean Air Act, which the 
White House has promised to announce 
by the end of this month. Environmen- 
talists want Bush to back, among other 
things, tough new limits on smokestack 
emissions of sulfur dioxide, a major 
cause of acid rain. But that could cause a 
political backlash in states that produce 
high-sulfur coal, such as Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. “It’s decision-making 
time for George Bush,” says John Ad- 
ams, head of the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council. “Unless he acts credibly, 
his environmental image is in danger of 


unraveling.” a 


Try Convertibles 


Vermont plans to ban auto air 
conditioners that use CFCs 





he world’s nations have declared their 

aim of phasing out production of 
ozone-destroying CFCs by the end of the 
century. But that is not good enough for 
the environment-conscious citizens of 
Vermont. Governor Madeleine Kunin will 
soon sign state legislation designed to curb 
the chemicals more swiftly. Starting in 
1993, selling new cars that use CFCs in air 
conditioners will be illegal in Vermont. 

That might appear to be an easy step 


| for a northern state where the average 


July temperature is only 68° F, but Ver- 
mont hopes its action will send a message 
to the rest of the U.S. It will certainly send 
a disturbing message to Detroit, since 
more than 75% of cars sold have air con- 
ditioners, and all those use CFCs. While 
automakers have no quarrel with the need 
to find substitute coolants, they doubt 
they can meet Vermont's timetable. | 
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Rising Sun over Sweetwater 








A new Japanese school in Tennessee aims to span two cultures 


weetwater, Tenn., is so small (pop. 

5,300), Southern and sedate that local 
teenagers consider it sport to ogle the traf- 
fic on Friday nights. Last week, however, 
residents had something unusual to en- 
gage their attention: Tennessee Meiji Ga- 
kuin, the first fully accredited Japanese 
high school in the U.S. 

T.M.G. officials hope that the newly 
opened school will provide a way for Jap- 
anese families assigned to the U.S. to get 
their children an education similar to that 
offered in Japan. Until now, Japanese ex- 





T.M.G. orientation: familiar rigor in unfamiliar surroundings 


grades 10 through 12 is expected by 1991. 
For an annual price tag of $17,000 (for 
boarders), Japanese parents can rest assured 
that their children will get a typical 35-hour- 
a-week Japanese high school curriculum, 
including five classes each of English, math 
and Japanese and four of science and social 
studies. American students are welcome, 
but most of the classes will be taught in Japa- 
nese. Language was still a bit of a problem 
for T.M.G. tenth-grader Junich Hasebe, 15, 
who nonetheless seemed eager to learn 
about his host country. “I like America very 
much,” he said in halting Eng- 
lish. “Large country.” 

T.M.G. students may be 
allowed to pierce their ears 
and wear trendy hairstyles— 
acts of individual expression 
forbidden in Japan’s lockstep 
education system. But former 
Tennessee Governor Lamar 
Alexander hopes the Japa- 
nese will teach Americans 
something too. Speaking at 
the school’s opening ceremo- 
nies, he bemoaned USS. stu- 
dents’ poor test scores and low 
high school graduation rates. 
“The Japanese have been 
careful to learn from us,” he 
said. “Perhaps we can learn 
something from T.M.G.” 

Some Sweetwater residents 
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For townspeople, a stay-at-home cultural exchange. 


ecutives have either left their children be- 
hind or supplemented studies in Ameri- 
can schools with special Saturday classes 
run by the Japanese government and lo- 
cal Japanese companies. 

Neither alternative has been satisfac- 
tory. American schools, for instance, are 
often a year or two behind their Japanese 
counterparts in critical subjects such as 
math and science. This handicaps U.S.- 
based Japanese students when the time 
comes to compete for spots at Kyoto Uni- 
versity and other élite institutions back 
home. : 

Last summer Toyko’s Meiji Gakuin 
University found a solution. For $2.4 mil- 
lion it bought Tennessee Military Institute, 
a defunct boarding school in Sweetwater, 
and spent $2 million restoring the property. 
The site was no accident: a large number of 
the 7,696 Japanese-affiliated firms in the 
US. are east of the Mississippi River, and 
almost 60 are in Tennessee. 

Although only 24 students showed up 
for T.M.G.’s orientation session last week, a 
near capacity enrollment of about 200 in 





are wary of the newcomers. 
“A lot of people still go back 
to World War II,” explains Otha 
McGaughey, who left her job at a local res- 
taurant to work as T.M.G.’s food-service 
manager. But most seem open to learning 
about another culture. Says hosiery-mill 
owner Jackson Jones: “Both sides are try- 
ing hard to put their best foot forward.” 

At the school’s inauguration, T.M.G. 
chancellor Nobumichi Hiraide fostered 
goodwill by flawlessly crooning the Teri 
nessee Waltz. This fall the school hopes to 
open a cultural-enrichment center where 
Sweetwater citizens can view sumi-e (Jap- 
anese ink paintings) alongside examples 
of American art. 

The future appears bright for schools 
like T.M.G. In 1990 Keio University of 
Tokyo plans to open Keio Gijuki New 
York Gakuin, a school for grades 9 
through 12, on the campus of Manhattan- 
ville College, north of New York City. 
The setting will be more cosmopolitan 
than bucolic Sweetwater. But for students 
accustomed to the bustle of Tokyo, that 
should pose no problem. —By Susan Tift. 
Reported by Don Winbush/Sweetwater 
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Eventually, Stevie looked up: His mother 
was nowhere in sight, and this was certainly 
no longer the toy department. 


Overseas, Federal and 
UPS are just babes in the woods. 


Just a few years ago, Federal Express and 
UPS couriers had never set foot on foreign 
soil. Now, they’re trying to act as if shipping 
overseas Is child’s play. 

DHL, on the other hand, has been deliv- 
ering packages all over the world for 20 
years, mastering the intricacies of Cus- 
toms, languages, time zones and rout- 
ing. Little wonder we offer faster service 






to more of the world than any of our compet- 
itors. In fact, DHL serves more than 180 
countries in all. 

So, next time you ship to the Far Side, don’t 
trust your package to the new kids on the block. 


1-800-CALL DHL 
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The World’s Express Company 


1989 DHL AIRWAYS, INC, Members of the DHL Worldwide Express Network include DHL Corporation and DHL Airways, Inc. in the U.S., and DHL International Lid. outside the U.S. 
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In Hartford, half-empty pews at a Congregational church: an unprecedented hemorrhage of memberships in faiths dating from colonial times 


Those Mainline Blues 


| Ameri ica's Old Guard Pr ‘otestant churches confront an ont an unprecedented decline 


BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 


n the beginning was mainline Protes- 
tantism. At Plymouth Rock and 
Jamestown, and for 34 centuries 
thereafler, the denominations known to- 
day by that label defined the spiritual and 
moral ethos of the U.S. These prominent 
Wasp bastions nurtured the founders, im- 
parting to them notions of republican gov- 
ernment and individual freedom. Domi- 
nating American Protestantism, these 
churches shaped virtually every aspect of 
an evolving nation: its pioneering col- 
leges, its 19th century novels of sin and 
rectitude, its capitalist ethic of striving 
and saving, and a world-conquering spir- 
it that was shared by missionaries and 
| entrepreneurs alike. Mainliners were at 
the forefront of social crusades from in- 
dependence to abolition, women’s suf- 
frage to Prohibition, civil rights to Viet 
Nam protests 
During the past two decades, how- 
ever, that center has dropped away. The 
central fact about mainline Protestant- 
ism in the U.S.“ today is that it is in 
deep trouble. This stunning turnabout is 
| apparent in the unprecedented hemor- 
| rhaging of memberships in the three 
major faiths that date from colonial 
times. The United Church of Christ 
(which includes most Congregational- 
has shrunk 20°% since 1965, the 
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ists) 





Presbyterian Church 25%, and the Epis- 
copal Church 28%. As for two related 
denominations that mushroomed in the 
19th century, the United Methodist 
Church has dropped 18%, and the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
43% after a de facto schism. Together, 


these five groups suffered a net loss of 


§.2 million souls during years when the 
US. population rose 47 million. (In ad- 
dition to these five denominations, 
“mainline” generally refers to the old, 
culturally established, predominantly 
white Protestant groups belonging to the 
National Council of Churches.) 

Nor is any upswing in sight. Main- 
line congregations, says Isabel Rogers, 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), are “no longer the pri- 
mary shapers of values in American so- 
ciety.” What, then, does their decline 
portend for a society that has been so 
largely built upon their values and pre- 
cepts? That is hardly a trivial matter 
How the nation defines itself spiritually 
will have much to do with its future po- 
litical directions and with the strength 
of its moral foundations. which are in- 
creasingly under siege by drugs, violence 
and pervasive greed 

The mainline plight might be under- 
standable if all of U.S. Christendom were 
reeling under the shocks of secularism 
and the inroads of new, alien faiths. But 
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that is not the case. During the past two 
decades, black Protestant groups have 
gained, Roman Catholic membership has 
grown a solid 16%, and the boom in the 
conservative evangelical churches (in- 
cluding Fundamentalists, Pentecostals 
and charismatics) has caused some to en- 
vision a religious revival 

Why this massive power shift? Expla- 
nations abound. No doubt cultural and 
demographic changes have eroded main- 
line churches. Constant organizational re- 
shuffles have taken a toll. In addition, far 
too many mainline churches are sorely 
lacking in the marketing and communi- 


| cations savvy that the Evangelicals em- 


ploy to win new members. In fact, a con- 
tingent of prospering evangelical 
congregations exists within each of the 
mainline denominations. A preoccupa- 
tion with political and social issues at the 
expense of good old-fashioned faith has 
alienated many members. Not only are 
the traditional denominations failing to 
get their message across; they are increas- 
ingly unsure just what that message is 
To be sure, the mainline retains suffi- 
cient social status to be the spiritual home 
for half the U.S. Congress, as it has been 
for most U.S. Presidents. George Bush is a 
churchgoing Episcopalian, although he 
communes more naturally with Billy Gra- 
ham and Jerry Falwell than with his own 
bishops. Presbyterian convert Dwight Ei- 

















senhower testified to the extraordinary 
mainline influence that existed at mid- 
century when he journeyed to New York 
City in 1958 to lay the cornerstone for the 
headquarters building of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Although it formerly symbolized 
mainline ascendancy, the N.C.C. is now 
shaken by a crisis that signals the decline 
of the religious Old Guard. The organiza- 
tion, which this week is grappling with its 
internal problems at an all important 
board meeting in Lexington, Ky., suffers 
partly from its member denominations’ 
tribulations. For instance, the shrunken 
Presbyterian staff, just moved from the 
N.C.C. building in New York City to Lou- 
isville, has been cut by 400, 
in part to ward off a $7 mil- 
lion shortfall. With 49% of 
active lay Presbyterians 
heading toward retirement, 
said a study published last 
year, future money problems 
will be “almost beyond be- 
lief.” Other mainline agen- 
cies face a similar fiscal 
crunch 

Critical shortcomings 
are evident in virtually every 
activity concerned with the 
teaching and spreading of 
the faith. Examples 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. Enroll- 
ments are plummeting even 
faster than overall member- 
| ship is. In the past two dec- 
ades, participation has de- 
creased an average of 55% 
in the major denomina- 
tions. Dorothy Bass of the 
Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary blames the decline on 
mainline failure “to trans- 
mit the meaning and ex- 
citement of Christianity 
| from one generation to another, one per- 
son to another.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION. A century ago, 
most U.S. colleges and universities were 
controlled by mainline Protestantism and 
constituted the faith’s most important 
channel of cultural influence. But gradu- 
ally, mainline schools have become indis- 
tinguishable from secular campuses, leav- 
ing distinctly Protestant higher education 
to the Evangelicals. This “revolution” oc- 
curred with “nobody noticing and nobody 
seeming to mind,” remarks Duke Univer- 
sity historian George Marsden 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. Spreading the gos- 
pel abroad was once a quintessential 
mainline activity, but today evangelical 
agencies sponsor four-fifths of American 
Protestant missionaries. Mainline strate- 
gists play down proselytism and insist 
| that foreign countries should recruit their 
own workers. Similar woes affect the 











N.C.C.’s most successful agency, Church 
World Service, the overseas relief and de- 
velopment arm. Its expenditures have 
fallen substantially, and are now exceed- 
ed several times over by those of World 
Vision, the leading evangelical agency. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION. Broadcast reli- 
gion was once a mainline monopoly, but 
since the 1960s it has been dominated by 
evangelical aggressiveness. In the wake of 
the squalid televangelism scandals, main- 
liners last fall launched an interfaith ca- 
ble network called VISN. It is potentially 
their most strategic project in many 
years, but so far programming has been 
dull and dated. Significantly, it was a sec- 





In Pasadena, full house of worshipers at a Church of the Nazarene 









adept at recruiting urban blacks and 
Hispanics, just as they are more success- 
ful at planting new churches in growing 
suburbs. When John Vaughn of South- 
west Baptist University compiled a list 
of America’s fastest-growing Protestant 
congregations, 445 of the 500 were out- 
side the mainline 

In their book American Mainline Re- 
ligion, Wade Clark Roof of the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst and William 
McKinney of Hartford Seminary pin 
much of the blame for decline on long- 
term demographic trends. As with high- 
er-status groups generally, the authors re- 
port, birth rates in traditional Protestant 
churches dropped below replacement lev- 
els in the 1960s, and future 
trends are alarming because 
of the rising average ages of 
members. Moreover, note 
Roof and McKinney, while 
liberal congregations never 
excelled at converting non- 
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believers, they used to 
attract a steady flow of 
“switchers” from other 


churches. Social-climbing 
gains by high-prestige main- 
line churches began to dwin- 
dle in the 1960s. 

Most damaging of all 
is a doubling of “back door” 
losses since the 1960s, espe- 
cially as younger adults bred 
in Establishment churches 
drift into irreligion. “Most 
Episcopalians who have left 
have not gone over to the 
conservative churches,” says 
Presiding Bishop Edmond 
Browning. “They have gone 
nowhere.” 

Paradoxically, mainline 
churches are being hurt by 





Evangelicals employ marketing savvy to win recruits. 


ular cable company, not mainline agen- 
cies, that came up with the idea for VISN. 

Because of population and demo- 
graphic shifts, long-established mainline 
churches often find themselves struggling 
along in unpromising locations. On a typi- 
cal Sunday in downtown Pasadena, Calif., 
for example, only 80 mostly elderly wor- 
shipers attended services at the First Con- 
gregational Church, a cavernous old cita- 
del built to hold a thousand people. The 
sparsely populated pews contrast dramat- 
ically with the overflow crowds that regu- 
larly jam the ultramodern Church of the 
Nazarene, situated on the fast-growing 
outskirts of town 

Whatever the location, though, the 
Evangelicals are handily winning the 
game of enlisting members. Most main- 
line churches do not consider it their 
mission even to compete. Despite main- 
line emphasis on racial justice, conser- 
vatives in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and Assemblies of God are more 
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past success. Many are living 

off income earned from old 
wealth and feel no urgency to attract new 
supporters. They have also been lulled by 
their social status, which formerly made it 
possible to attract members without any 
effort. The Rev. Roger Zimmerman, who 
is industriously turning around a Disci- 
ples of Christ church near downtown 
Louisville, says that his socially promi- 
nent congregation long had a “white 
glove” mentality: “They didn’t reach out 
and evangelize. They expected people to 
come of their own accord.” 

In addition, mainline religion has 
been undercut by some of its own cul- 
tural achievements. The churches per- 
suaded people to embrace tolerance and 
inclusiveness, says Hartford Seminary’s 
David Roozen, but in doing so lost their 
internal sense of identity. Similarly, 
liberal Protestant leaders encouraged 
antiauthority movements in the 1960s, 
only to find youths rejecting them as 
part of the despised Establishment 

The penchant of mainline leaders for 
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embracing progressive causes has sparked 
bitter internal disputes, especially over 
homosexuality and women’s rights. The 
Rev. H. Boone Porter, editor of the Living 
Church, an Episcopal weekly, complains 
that “national officials have taken posi- 
tions which, frankly, the rest of us do not 
understand.” There are also continual 
squabbles over the political stands by cler- 
gy who sound like McGovern-Mondale 
Democrats while lay 
members are largely Rea- 
gan-Bush Republicans. 
Several denominations 
have also lost members 
through conservative 
schisms. 

More important than 
rancor over specific posi- 
tions is the impression 
that social crusading is 
turning the faith into a “political agenda 
masked with a veneer of spirituality,” in 
the harsh words of Kent Hill of the con- 
servative Institute on Religion and De- 
mocracy. A. James Reichley of the 
Brookings Institution believes that main- 
line “social and political action takes 
away from the religious focus.” Mainlin- 
ers sometimes seem more convinced 
about the virtues of the Sandinistas or the 
vices of Nestlé than, say, the meaning of 
Christ’s Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

The mainline leaning for liberal poli- 
tics and low-cal theology drew on a sort 
of rationalism that, in the view of Rich- 
ard Mouw of California’s Fuller Theolog- 
ical Seminary, is no longer fashionable. 
“We are experiencing a reaction against 
modernity,” says Mouw. “We are getting 
magic and the occult and the New Age. 
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There’s a return to a premodern world 
view.” Mouw, an Evangelical, asserts that 
the churches were seriously mistaken in 
seeking to duck the age-old questions: 
“Who am I as a human being before God? 
How can I face my own death? How can I 
be forgiven for my very real sins?” 

A back-to-basics mood is palpable 
among those training for the Protestant 
clergy, many of whom are older students 


GOOD MODINE, RECENT 
TIMES, THERES BEEN A 
GROWING RINGER FOR 17RD 
VSMERS FO HELP US LIVE 
VA CONFUSING WORLD. 


YES, OUR TIME 
HAS COME! 


who are entering second careers. Presi- 
dent Neely McCarter of the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley says his 
graduates are still liberal in politics but 
“more conservative biblically and theo- 
logically. They want more worship, and 
they want more spirituality.” At New 
York City’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary, too, prayer groups have grown up, 
although, reports a participant, they are 
regarded as “kind of like a subculture.” 
Many mainline youths prefer conserva- 
live training at such growing nondenom- 
inational schools as Fuller, 
Trinity Evangelical in Illi- 
nois and Gordon-Conwell 

in Massachusetts. 
Should the mainline 
denominations move bold- 
ly left of their current 
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wishy-washy liberalism or should they 
turn back to the evangelical old-time re- 
ligion that they espoused until well into 
the 20th century? Analyst McKinney in- 
sists that if the mainliners move right, 
the exodus of disgruntled younger mem- 
bers would “blow the back door out.” But 
that is not likely to occur anyway, at 
least if national staffs have anything to 
say about it. Theressa Hoover, a highly 
influential Methodist bu- 
reaucrat, contends that 
“you don't change focus 
just because constituen- 
cies give you trouble. 
We've taken as much ofa 
beating in the past and 
never retreated.” 

Despite the successes 
of numerous local con- 
gregations, few experts 
foresee mainline Protestantism regain- 
ing its former clout and prosperity. Are 
the ballyhooed Evangelicals thus des- 
tined to constitute America’s new reli- 
gious center? One shrewd analyst in 
that conservative camp, Fuller's Mouw, 
has a surprising reply: “If there is an 
Establishment voice today, it is that of 
Roman Catholicism. The Catholics are 
the calm, dignified, authoritative voices, 
insofar as there are any at all.’ Luther- 
an Richard John Neuhaus even wrote a 
book claiming this to be The Catholic 
Moment for America. 

But John Mulder, president of Louis- 
ville Presbyterian seminary, thinks it is 
unclear what kind of new moral core 
American society will develop or who will 
shape it. Most likely, America will never 
again have an unofficially established 
faith such as mainline Protestantism was 
for centuries. Perhaps, then, those genteel 
old churches are destined to fight a rear- 
guard battle to counteract a “society 
whose values are at odds with the gospel,” 
in the mordant words of Spurgeon Dun- 
nam of Texas, Methodism’s most influen- 
tial editor. 

McKinney thinks the mainliners’ 
present struggles could one day give 
them special strength. “America is be- 
ing disestablished on the world scene,” 
he explains. “How do we make sense 
out of being Americans in the 21st cen- 
tury?” In his scenario, churches that are 
currently being dethroned may help the 
American people come to terms with a 
similar humbling of the nation’s status 
50 and 100 years hence. Perhaps, then, 
mainline churches are being cast into a 
narrow sectarian role not unlike that of 
the European refugees who are known 
to history as the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Unlike their 17th century predecessors, 
however, they have no New World to 
conquer. Reported by Jordan Bonfante/ 
Los Angeles, Barbara Dolan/Chicago and 
Michael P. Harris/New York 
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Before you start your career, 
it pays to learn the ropes. 


Making decisions. 

Handling responsibility. 

Working with others. 

In a national survey, more than 850 employers said these are what 
you must do to succeed in a career. They are also what you have to learn 
to succeed in the Army. 

Which makes the Army a good place to prepare yourself for the 
working world. 

And whether you're a member of an air assault 
team or a tank platoon, you'll be learning teamwork, 
responsibility, and self-discipline —the qualities gt 
employers want their people to have. 

So when it’s the first day on your new job, 
your boss won't have to show you the ropes. 

Because you'll already know them. 

To find out more about how the Army 
can help give you an edge on a career — and 


ARMY. 
on life — call 1-800-USA-ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE: 
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Technology 


Hello! This is Voice Mail Speaking 





The new phone systems are fast, efficient and a pain in the neck 


ne day last month Linda Hiwot, a 

Brooklyn junior high school teacher, 
got a surprise when she phoned her bank 
for a credit-card balance. Instead of the 
familiar human teller, she was answered 
by a computer-generated voice that told 
all callers with Touch-Tone phones to 
“press | now,” thus beginning a series of 
steps that would eventually lead to her 
balance. When she called the IRS about an 
overdue tax check, another computer 
voice directed her to “push 9” for refunds. 
Even a local department store had ac- 
quired a robot operator, which like an 
overeager clerk insisted on taking Hiwot 
on a guided tour of the entire store (“For 
furniture, home decorating or major appli- 
ances, push 3”). Desper- 
ate for human contact, 
she finally dialed a 
friend, only to be invited 
to leave a message at the 
sound of the tone. “It was 
like the Twilight Zone,” 
says Hiwot. “I felt there 
was nobody out there but machines.” 

It is a feeling Hiwot, and everybody 
else, had better get used to. The U.S., and 
much of the world, is in the midst of a 
sweeping technological conversion, re- 
placing human secretaries and operators 
with a new kind of high-tech wizardry 
known variously as automated answering 
systems, voice-messaging units or, most 
simply, voice mail. In the past six years, 
tens of thousands of voice-messaging sys- 
tems have been installed in stores, offices 
and government agencies. The units an- 
swer phones, route callers 
and dispense information 
ranging from baseball 
scores and movie reviews to 
weather reports and horo- 
scopes. Even the Vatican 
has a voice-mail system, al- 
lowing devout callers to hear messages re- 
corded by the Pope. 

The technological forerunner of the 
modern voice-messaging system was the 
common telephone-answering machine. 
But now, instead of talking to a simple 
tape recorder, people are conversing with 
a computer at the end of the line. 
At the heart of the new systems 
are special-purpose computer 
chips and software that convert 
human speech into bits of digital 
code. These digitized voices can 
then be stored on magnetic disks 
and retrieved in a flash, just like 
any other piece of computer data. 

The simplest systems do just 
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what the old answering machines do: pick 
up the phone, play a prerecorded greeting 
and record whatever the caller has to say. 
Some add technological bells and whis- 
tles, like push-button controls that let 
their owners save messages or dispatch 
replies—to one person or to hundreds of 
people. Other systems are set up to dis- 
pense information, offering callers a 
menu of choices and playing the messages 
they select. The most powerful machines 
combine voice-message units with huge 
computer files, which enable callers to use 
their telephones to navigate through long 
lists of stock quotes or catalog items. Some 
units even allow a caller to order mer- 
chandise and charge it to a credit card, 
. without ever speaking to 
a human. 

Enthusiasts insist 
that the systems not only 
improve productivity but 
actually enhance human 
interactions by eliminat- 
ing wasted calls and un- 

productive rounds of “telephone tag.” Con- 
ventional office phone calls are 
surprisingly inefficient, 
according to studies per- 
formed by Travelers be- 
fore the Hartford-based 
insurance company 
switched to voice mail. 
Gus Bender, a vice presi- 
dent for data processing, 
reports that three out of four calls do 

not reach the desired party or yield the in- 
formation needed, and that when written 
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messages are taken, nine out of ten contain 
at least one error. Now, using an extensive 
voice-mail system, 12,000 field and office 
workers cut through the chitchat, commu- 
nicating cleanly and efficiently through 
digitally stored messages, some 31,000 a 
day. Says Bender: “It’s the most important 
piece of office automation we've installed 
since the paper copier.” 

Voice-message systems seem to be ev- 
erywhere, dispensing everything from 
medical services (“If you have a medical 
emergency, press I"’) to dial-a-porn 
(“Press 4 for something kinky”). Curtis 
Hatcher of Greenwood, Fla., uses his 
voice-mail system to run a hot line for 





peanut farmers. In St. Petersburg, the Pi- 
nellas County sheriff's department uses 
one to communicate with informants. The 
new telephone companies have spawned 
a whole genre of for-profit voice-mail ser- 
vices like Touch-Tone Baseball, a popular 
game that allows callers to answer trivia 
questions like “How 
many bases did Ty Cobb 
steal in his rookie year?” 
(Answer: two.) 

Not everyone is en- 
amored of voice mail, 
however. Households 
with rotary phones, for 
example, cannot use the systems without 
upgrading to Touch-Tone and paying a 
monthly surcharge. Many people com- 
plain that the stored messages tend to be 
long-winded and awkwardly organized, 
forcing callers to field long series of multi- 
part questions just to get a simple answer. 
Others find that the calls they place to 
automated message systems are less likely 
to be returned than messages left with hu- 
man secretaries. 

And because these devices are basi- 
cally complex computer systems, they in- 
vite the kinds of problems that have be- 
come endemic to the electronic age. For 
example, there are voice-mail hackers 
who use personal computers to infiltrate 
commercial message systems. In one case, 
interlopers succeeded in replacing a Chi- 
cago-area company’s greeting ‘message 
with off-color wisecracks. And anyone 
who has ever wrestled with a modern of- 
fice phone can sympathize with the Cali- 
fornia man who pressed the wrong button 
and sent a private love message to the en- 
tire department. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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How to appraise a pickle 


rhis pickle doesn't 
make the cut. Note the 
dull color, the soft texture 
It's been cooked and stored on 
grocers’ warm shelves 


Here's the real gem 
Clearly, a Claussen’ pickle 
The color is fresh, the texture 
is crisp. It's never cooked, and always 
displayed in the refrigerated case. Because 
Claussen puts an inestimable value on taste 


) ,, Claussen, 
The upper crunch of pickles. 


Only in your grocer's refrigerated case. 


© 1986 Claussen Pickle Co 
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They’re Puttin’ On the Vogue 


For the hip, a campy dance craze with fashion-model poses 


D on’t you love it? At Tracks, a 
trendy New York City night- 
club, the crowd gathers around the 
dance floor to watch a group called 
the House of Extravaganza do its 
stuff. The dancers, dressed in out 
rageous outfits, wave their 
languorously in time with the mu 
suck in their cheeks, stare icily 


hands 


sic 
into space and strut as if they were 
high-fashion models on the run- 
Forget break dancing. So 
long to hiphop. At the hottest clubs 
in Manhattan, on MTV and at Paris 
shows 


ways 


fashion the ultra-hip are 
into vogueing 

Named after Vogue magazine 
the underground craze now seems 
to break into 
the mainstream for its 15 minutes 
of fame. Fashion designer Thierry 
Mugler imported two voguers from 
New York to camp it up on the runway at 
his recent Paris show 


posed—er, poised 


and teens are get 
ting glimpses of vogueing in a music video 
playing on MTV Taylor 
Tell It to My Heart. The craze has already 
spread to Chicago York 
City video producer David Bronstein: “I 


see a lot of choreographers who could be 


singer Dayne’s 


Predicts New 


influenced. I see a big crossover there for 
stage, for TV, for film 

Even so, the kids will probably not be 
doing it at the prom this year. Vogueing is 


Beyond break dancing: vogueing at an AIDS benefit ball 


in attitude with the wry sophistication of gay humor 


an attitudinal affectation that mixes mod 
ith the athleticism of break 
dancing and the wry sophistication of gay 





el-like poses V 
humor. Until now it has been performed 
mostly by male transvestites, although hip 
straights make appreciative audiences in 
Danielle 


the clubs. Some are joining in 


Leyshon, a waitress who vogues at the 
Smart Bar in Chicago, says enthusiasti- 
cally that the dance can easily slip into “a 
battle of who looks more hip 


Vogueing began in the 1960s in Har 





lem, where transvestites parodied Sev- 
enth Avenue by calling their social clubs 
houses and holding annual balls that fea 
tured the dance style. Voguers from clubs 
like the House of Dupree practiced their 
steps in downtown discos, spread 
ing the craze. Myra Christopher, a 
salesclerk in designer Patricia 
Field's New York City boutique 
helped vogueing flourish after she 
went to a ball in the winter of 1987 
Says Here 
getling 


were these kids 
trophies for 
things they get made fun of for in 


she 
prizes and 
the real world.” She persuaded her 


boss to start a vogueing 
of Field 
gueing pranced a step or 


tne 


group 
called the House 
V 


two 








mainstream last 
Extrava 

among 
stuff at the 


venerable Roseland Ballroom for 


nearer 
The 
and 
strutted their 


week houses of 


ganza Magnifique 


others 


a show sponsored by the Design 


Industries Foundation for AIDS 


Among the crowd present: the 
Talking Heads’ David Byrne 
actress Gwen Verdon and real 


Said the evening's 
David 
thought 


fashion model Iman 


master lan Ex 
I'd 
we'd be doing this down 

no: but, then 
off to California 


David. Vogueing has not yet arrived on 


of ceremonies 


travaganza I never see 
the day when 
We 


dance 


town again 


don't either 


the West Coast. Says a disk jockey at 
2nd Coming, one of Los Angeles’ hot- 
test clubs: “L.A.’s too cool to vogue 

Sure By J.D. Reed. 


Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York 





A model effort: some of the members of the House of Extravaganza, a Harlem group, strike a dramatic stance at a Manhattan nightclub 
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Law 


Here Come the Pregnancy Police 


Mothers of drug-exposed infants face legal punishment 


R ianca Green was born in February 
suffering from severe oxygen depri- 
vation, and died two days later. Hospital 
authorities in Rockford, Ill., soon found 
signs of what they believed was the cause 
of death; cocaine in the baby’s urine, as 
well as in the bloodstream of her 24-year 
old mother Melanie 


enforcement officials arrested 


Last week local law- 
Me- 
lanie Green and charged her with 
involuntary manslaughter and sup 
plying drugs to a minor 

Such becoming in- 
creasingly common in the U.S. With 
the rising number of babies ex posed to 


actions are 


drugs before birth, prosecutors around 
the country are seeking to punish 
women who harm their fetuses by tak- 
ing illegal substances. Examples 

>» When Casandra Gethers of Hol- 
lywood, Fla., gave birth to her sec 
cocaine-addicted infant, she 
February and 
charged with child abuse. Her baby 


ond 


was arrested in 


was placed in foster care 





>» Arrested for 
checks last Brenda 
Washington was given a drug test that re- 
vealed cocaine use. Since she was a first- 
time offender 


nient 


year 


and a mother-to-be, a le- 
recommended 

judge 
Vaughan to jail for nearly four months in 


prosecutor merely 


probation. Instead, the sent 


“This is nota 


pro-life case. 
We're dealing 


was born and 


DOING BUSINESS IN SINGAPORE 
TAKES A BIT OF CULTIVATION. 





forging $800 worth of 
Vaughan of 


pro-choice or a 


with a child who 


lived two days.” 


—Paul Logli, Winnebago 
County state’s attorney 


Although the business world 
of Singapore is thriving, 
trying to deal with its three 
distinct cultures—Chinese, 
Malay and Indian—takes 

a certain delicate balance. 


LET'S HAVE A MEAL, 

LET'S MAKE A DEAL. An 
essential tool of business is 
hospitality. Visitors are 
treated to lavish entertain- 
ment before and during ne- 
gotiations. It's important to 
know that you're required to 
return the favor. An 
excellent choice for 
dinner would be the 


Domus restaurant at the 
Sheraton Towers Hotel. 
Tel: 737-6888 


EVERYONE'S 

AWINNER. Saving face 

is important. Singaporeans 
won't tolerate losing an 
argument, but they won't 
let you lose face either 

as they're very aware of the 
pride of others. A word of 
advice: call it a draw. 


ARE YOU SINGLE? 
Don't be surprised if 


people ask you very per- 


sonal questions, just 


order to protect the fetus. The baby was 
born healthy 

> Pamela Rae Stewart spent a week in a 
San Diego jail in 1986 on charges that she 
had failed to provide for her baby by defy- 
ing her doctor's advice to stop using street 
Stewart's child 


was born brain damaged and died six 


drugs during pregnancy 
weeks later. The charges were eventually 
dropped 

Advocates of legal intervention point 
to the tragic consequences of drug taking 
during pregnancy. Experts estimate that 
375.000 newborns a year have been ex 
posed to illegal drugs, frequently co- 
caine. Cocaine babies, as they are 
called, are more likely to be born pre 
They 
tend to be abnormally small and face 
an increased risk of deformities or 
crib death 


strong indications that all these ba- 


maturely or to die before birth 


Moreover, there are 
bies suffer some form of neurological 
damage. Says Darron Castiglione, su- 
pervisor of the child-abuse division of 
the Hollywood, Fla., police depart 
“These infants don't have a 
They will 
right, never be whole people, through 
no fault of their own. These babies 


ment 


chance in life never be 





can only blame the mother 


answer politely but keep 
all of your own inquiries 
as objective and 
impersonal as 

possible. 


NORTHWEST 

NOTES. On June 1st 

we begin convenient 
connections to Singapore 
from over 200 U.S. cities. 
And, in addition to our all- 
747 fleet, we offer you 
something no other U.S. air- 
line can—the knowledge and 
information that comes from 
over 40 years of helping 
people do business in Asia. 














That approach, however, has raised 
the ire of many legal experts and women’s 
rights groups. “These cases are attacks on 
Lynn Paltrow of the 


A.C.L.U.’s Reproductive Freedom Project 


women,” says 
‘If states pass laws that make maternal be- 
havior a crime against the fetus, and if the 
state can create prenatal police patrols for 
cocaine use, then where would they draw 
the line?” Opponents note that alcohol use 
smoking and other kinds of maternal con- 
duct have also been shown to damage fe 
Says Paltrow: “For 
standing on their feet all day is harmful 
Will they arrest them too?” 

additional concern 
among foes of legal intervention. They 


tuses. some women 


There is an 


fear that the real goal in these cases 
may be an unspoken one: an end 


run around the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s landmark abortion case 
Roe v. Wade. That 1973 decision 


found that the rights of the mother 
rather than the fetus, are primary 
Says Leslie Harris of the A.C.L.t 

“Those who want to rush in and 
criminalize the behavior of women 
are pushing a different agenda than 
prenatal care. If they can persuade 
that a 


chooses to carry a child to term has 


the courts woman who 


obvious legal obligations, how 
could she at the same time have the 


right to abort the fetus? 





“If the state can 
create prenatal 
patrols for 
cocaine use, 
then where 
would they draw 
the line?” 


One fact that is not in dispute is the 
desperate lack of medical facilities to 
help pregnant women with drug prob- 
In California, for example, there 
are only five full-time drug-treatment 
programs that accept pregnant women 
and waiting lists are up to six months 
long. Some doctors are concerned that by 
threatening to prosecute pregnant drug 
users, Officials will end up driving away 


lems 


even those women who could be assisted 
“This sends a clear message to the wom- 
en most in need of prenatal health, that 
it is dangerous for them to get help,” says 
Dr. Ira Chasnoff, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Perinatal Addic- 
tion Research and Education 


‘It’s a pu- 


—Lynn Paltrow, 
A.C.L.U. attorney 
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nitive approach that is being taken out of 
frustration by the 
communities 

Nonetheless 
stantial public support for the notion that 
a woman should be held accountable for 
A Gallup 
poll conducted for Hippocrates magazine 
last year found that 48% of those who re- 
sponded agreed that a 
smokes or drinks during pregnancy 
should be legally liable for damage to her 
infant 

With no end in sight for the current 


legal and medical 


there seems to be sub 


her actions during pregnancy 


woman who 


epidemic of drug use, it appears that preg 
nant women will increasingly be held ac- 
countable for behavior 

their 


that jeopardizes 


babies’ health. “These cases 
2 are really mounting,” says Harvard 
law professor Kathleen Sullivan 


“and prosecutors are 
wild until the 
Despite criticism of his 
Winnebago County state’s attorney 
Paul Logli 


the manslaughter and drug charges 


going to go 
them 
actions 


courts stop 


who is_ prosecuting 
against Green, stands by his policy 
Says he: “This is not a 
rights case or a 


fetal 
pro-choice case 
We're dealing 
with a child who was born and lived 
two days By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Frank Feldinger/Los Angeles 
and Georgia Pabst/Milwaukee 


or a pro-life case 
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- THEBASICIDEA 
BEHIND THE 


VOLVO TURBO 
WAGON. 


Basically, the rig pictured above can do any- 
thing a Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon can do. 

It will hold loads of cargo. Out-accelerate 
many performance cars. And reach top speeds 
of over 100 MPH. It will also pull about 150 G's. 

Right from your wallet. 

Which is why it pays to consider a Volvo 740 


Turbo Wagon instead. 

Its 74 cubic feet of cargo space is greater than 
most wagons in its class. While its performance 
rivals that of some of the world’s top sports cars. 

You see,unlike other wagons, both ends of the 


Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon VOLVO 
were built for hauling. A car you can believe in. 
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‘Beam Me Up, Students 








Satellite TV brings live teachers to far-flung schools 


n public education, geography has long 
been destiny. Crippled by limited staffs 
and tight budgets, rural districts have often 
found it impossible to offer courses such as 
Russian and physics that are considered 
standard by their more cosmopolitan coun- 
terparts. Now all that is changing, thanks to 
the arrival of the electronic classroom. By 
using interactive video, even small, disad- 
vantaged schools are gaining access to the 
most sophisticated instruction available, 
and all without losing the human touch. 
The formats and course offerings are as 
varied as the sponsors, which include feder- 
al and state governments, universities, pub- 
lic-television stations and commercial net- 
works. Unlike Whittle Communications’ 
Channel One, however, which beams news 
and ads into schools on regular television, 
the electronic classroom enables instructors 
and pupils to hear and interact with one an- 
other much as they would in any normal set- 
ting. But the visuals are still one-way: stu- 
dents can see the teacher, but not vice versa. 
Televised courses can be a bargain for 


| financially strapped schools. A district 


may pay as much as $8,000 for a satellite 
dish, cordless phones and the electronic 
keypads or computer terminals needed for 
students to communicate with their long- 
distance teachers. That one-time outlay 
amounts to far less than a conventional 
teacher's annual salary, Like network an- 
chors, video teachers submit to screen tests 
and often conduct their classes without a 
studio audience 

The tele-classroom has been especially 
valuable in states with small populations 











INDICTED. Richard Secord, 56, former Air 
Force major general who was Oliver 
North’s chief intermediary in selling weap- 
ons to Iran and diverting the profits to the 
contras; on nine counts of lying to and ob- 
Structing congressional investigating com- 
mittees; in Washington. Each charge upon 
conviction carries a maximum sentence of 
five years’ imprisonment and $250,000 in 
fines. Secord was convicted in a Virginia 
court of drunk driving. He was given a sus- 
pended 30-day jail sentence and ordered to 
pay a $200 fine 


DIED. Guy Williams, 65, TV actor who 
played the dashing, masked Zorro in the 
1950s; of an apparent heart attack: in 
Buenos Aires. After embellishing his ex- 
ploits with the patented “sign of Z” sword 
mark in the hit show, Williams went on to 
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Milestones. 








Talking to a teacher on the THIN Network 


Cheaper and more varied courses, but less control. 


and struggling economies. Last year, when 
15 of the 28 students at Maine’s Allagash 
High School protested the dearth of hu- 
manities courses, the University of Maine 
decided to fill the gap. This fall the univer- 
sity will offer more than 20 courses, includ- 
ing elementary French and algebra, to 23 
Maine schools. 

Other states are scrambling to enter 
the video age. Last January the Kentucky 
Education Network began beaming proba- 
bility-and-statistics classes into 65 far-flung 
high schools. By September Virginia ex- 
pects to have earth stations at every one of 
its 289 high schools. Private networks, such 
as the Texas-based TI-IN Network, go 





even further, sending instruction to more 
than 750 school districts in 29 states. 

Most students seem pleased with long- 
distance learning. Ninth-grader Vanessa 
Bryan, one of only 700 residents on Ocra- 
coke Island, N.C., could not have 
taken Spanish if her school had not 
tapped into the TI-IN Network. 
Now she and “classmates” in 18 
schools across the country receive 
instruction from a teacher based in 
a San Antonio studio. They accept 
TV tutelage as routine. Says 
Vanessa: “It’s a good course.” 

Some public school administra- 
tors are concerned, however, that 
the new technology will erode their 
control. Principals have little lever- 
age over teachers who live hun- 
dreds of miles away and do not 
teach exclusively in one district. 
Adolescent daydreaming carries 
less of a penalty when students 
know they can view a lesson on 
tape. “We don’t play the typical 
games,” says David Benke, who 
teaches computer science to pupils 
from San Isidro, Texas, and Pres- 
cott, Iowa. “You've got to have a student 
who really wants to learn.” 

But in many respects—even social- 
ly—TV classrooms are comparable to 
traditional ones. In Texas, Ramona 
McDaniel of Thorndale and Tim Wil- 
liams of Sabine Pass, more than 250 miles 
away, became acquainted through a sat- 
ellite German class and began corre- 
sponding two years ago. This week Wil- 
liams will escort McDaniel to her spring 
prom. Says McDaniel of the electronic 
matchup: “It’s a little odd, I guess, but I 
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Reported by John E. Gallagher/New York and 
Michael Mason/Atlanta 








think it’s neat.” By Susan Tifft. | 
| 
} 
| 





star in Lost in Space, about a family ma- 
rooned on different planets. 


DIED. Max Gordon, 86, shrewd Greenwich 
Village club owner and jazz promoter; in 
New York City. For 55 years Gordon op- 
erated the Village Vanguard in the heart 
of Manhattan’s bohemia, where his un- 
erring ear resulted in the discoveries of 
Judy Holliday, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green and the showcasing of such 
jazz instrumentalists as John Coltrane 
and Sonny Rollins. A father figure to 
fledgling stage talent, he helped launch 
the careers of Barbra Streisand, Pearl Bai- 
ley and Woody Allen 


DIED. 0. Edmund Clubb, 88, Foreign Service 
officer and old China hand whose 24-year 
career was destroyed in the 1950s by Wis- 





consin Senator Joseph McCarthy's anti- 
Communist witch-hunts; of Parkinson’s 
disease; in New York City. As consul gen- 
eral in Beijing in 1950, Clubb hauled 
down the American flag on mainland 
China after the Communist takeover. His 
candid reports in the 1930s—many of 
them critical of the U.S.-backed regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek—later prompted a State 
Department loyalty board to portray 
Clubb as a security risk. Though he was 
eventually cleared, Clubb quit the Foreign 
Service. 


DIED. Dolores Waldorf, 88, pioneering avia- 
tor; of a stroke; in Oakland. A stunt flyer, 
Waldorf was a charter member of the élite 
corps of 99 women pilots who made up 
Amelia Earhart’s famous flying group, 
the 99ers 
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Sidestepping the cruelties of winter and old age: sunsets, campfires, cheap rent and companionship are a few of Quartzsite's attractions 


Parked in the Middle of Nowhere 


Migratory retirees with RVs prepare to leave their place in the sun 


BY JOAN ACKERMANN-BLOUNT 


GG ere you can do as you diddly 

Re darn,” says Gerry Bloomquist 

65, a retired dress-shop keeper 

from Minnesota who is wintering in the 
outskirts of Quartzsite, Ariz. She sips a 
drink, relaxing in front of her 33-ft. Holi 
day Monitor recreation vehicle, or RV, in 
a lawn chair set on a piece of Astroturf. 
“My grass,” she calls it. While the sun, 
rattlesnakes and tarantulas bed down 
Bloomquist and tens of thousands of other 
tanned retirees enjoy another happy hour 
parked out in the desert, gazing at the 
mountains, puttering around their mobile 
homes, filling hummingbird feeders 
thriftily sidestepping the cruelties of win- 
ter and old age in as mercurial and ram- 
bunctious a community as the Wild West 
ever saw 

North of Yuma, east of the Colorado 
River and smack in the middle of no- 
where, Quartzsite is not an official town 
Never incorporated, possessing no mayor 
no schools, no stoplight, no town water or 
sewer system, no zoning rules or local po- 
lice, the “gem of the desert” is home year 
round to maybe a thousand people 

But Quartzsite is subject to the same 
forces that control the vast flocks of migra- 
tory birds that traverse the continent twice 
a year. In winter the town swells to absorb 
200,000 people. They are refugees from the 
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frozen North, most of them retirees mak- 
ing their seasonal escape in RVs. Then 
usually in April, when the temperature be- 
gins to rise and the lure of the North is 
greater, the huge encampment with its bus- 
tling activity rolls away, evaporating like 
runoff from a desert cloudburst 

There are several species of snow- 
birds: “boondockers,” like Bloomquist 
and her husband Len, 75, a retired farm- 
equipment park their 
homes and set up housekeeping; 
who use their vehicles as 


mobile 
“tail- 


dealer, 


gaters, 
shops on wheels, selling all manner 
of goods; and “tourists,” who just 
drive around. Quartzsite is not the 
only winter oasis that attracts such 
migrants. According to the Rec- 
reation Vehicle Industry Associa- 
tion, some half a million Ameri 
cans go south each winter in motor 
homes, most to established cities 
in Florida, Texas and Arizona 
Quartzsite is for those who prefer 
to rough it 

“People can’t figure out why 
we're out here and why we aren't 
bored,” says Gerry Bloomquist, en- 
joying the sunset with her neighbor 
Mary Lueth. Back home in Minne- 
sota, the Bloomquists and Lueths 
live an hour apart; here in the des- 
ert they live at either end of a laun- 
dry line. “Oops, there’s our noise 





for the day,” cracks Gerry, looking up at 
four Army helicopters 

Cheap rent, warm sun and clean air 
are just some of Quartzsite’s attractions 
Winter residents also enjoy an easy and ac- 
tive social life: evening bonfires, potluck 
dinners, dirt biking, rock hounding, pan- 
ning for gold (and finding it), plus more 
dances than you'd find in a teenager's cal- 
endar. In February Quartzsite plays host to 
| the largest gem and mineral exhibition in 
| the country. And there's an abundance of 
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Foxtrots, waltzes and romance fill the Stardusty Ballroom: 


















flea markets, where a person can buy, 
among other things, crocheted cowboy 
hats, petrified dinosaur manure, pet ID 
tags, Whitt’s “hillbilly” billfold and racoon- 
penis earrings—all at bargain prices. 

It’s a curious desert scene that kicks 
up a lot of dust. Part Bedouin bazaar, part 
fair, summer camp, westward ho and 
Outward Bound. Highway I-10 is the 
town’s main drag, essentially one long flea 
market running about 24 miles east to 
west. North of I-10 is the quiet neighbor- 
| hood of mobile homes, where locals live 
and where a new Quartzsite Alliance 
Church is being built because the old one, 
a converted garage, can no longer hold 
the burgeoning congregation. “Half the 
guys working on the roof have had heart 
surgery,” boasts Pastor Stanley Peterson 

South of I-10 is La Posa recreation 
area, where boondockers pay just $25 to 
the Federal Bureau of Land Management 
for the privilege of parking all winter in 
the most primitive circumstances: no wa- 
ter, no electricity. Water is purchased in 
gallon jugs from private wells in town; 
power is produced by RV generators run 
by propane. There is one set of public pay 
phones six miles south of town, but trying 
to make a phone call out of Quartzsite in 



























DANCE AT YOUR OWN RISK reads a sign posted near the band 
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Duffers on the dust at 
Greasewood Greens, the 
town’s nine-hole golf course; §% 
just outside town, a single 
set of pay phones keeps busy & 
lines open to grandchildren 


the winter is nearly hopeless—too many 
voices crowding too little cable 

“This isn’t a town,” says one boon- 
docker, watching the traffic in front of 
Dolly’s Restaurant, where I-10 crosses 
I-95, “it’s an intersection.” But in the win- 
ter that dusty crossroads is sometimes 
gridlocked. “During the gem and mineral 
show, we counted 2,700 cars moving 
through the intersection in one hour and 
1,000 pedestrians,” says Dave Springsteen 
of the highway department 


he traffic coming through Quartz- 
site has varied over the years: Span- 
ish miners, prospectors, mules, 
Stage drivers, cavalrymen, Indians, cattle, 
even camels imported from North Africa 
by the U.S. Army in the mid-1850s for a 
desert experiment in supply transporta- 
tion. A Syrian named Hadji Ali (Hi Jolly 
to the locals) served as chief camel driver 
Like most travelers who pass through 
Quartzsite, the camels moved on: the 
hard-baked rocks were too tough on their 
feet, and they didn’t get along with the 
Army’s mules. But Hi Jolly’s gravestone, 
a pyramid topped with a little copper 
camel, remains, a permanent fixture in a 
town of transients 
“We got to work like crazy six 
months a year to try tosurvive,” says 
Vangie Millard, who owns the 
Quartzsite Beauty Salon and Barber 
Shop. Before the booming R V indus- 
try redefined the town a decade ago, 
her shop was half doughnut shop, 
half beauty shop, with just four dry- 
ers and one shampoo bowl; now 
there are no doughnuts, and she has 
16 dryers and eight shampoo bowls. 
After most of the golden oldsters 
have departed, the handful of per- 
manent residents settle down for the 
summer heat. “This is one of the hot- 
test places in the States,” says John- 
ny Braswell, owner of La Casa Del 
Rancho restaurant, “but you learn to 
live with it.” Braswell and his wife 
Betty have lived here for 17 years 
and raised six kids, packing them off 
to school in nearby towns. In a com- 








munity where no one is in charge, Braswell 
takes it upon himself to maintain the big Q 
sign on Q mountain. “A while ago, I filled 
my pickup with 4-H kids, drove up there 
and poured whitewash over the Q. Got to go 
up there again.” Like everything else in 
town, his business is geared toward an older 
clientele. “Ninety-five percent of the people 
who eat here have dentures. We serve bread 
pudding, oatmeal, mashed potatoes, and 
don’t make the food too spicy. We only serve 
the soft-shell taco. It’s a whole different at- 
mosphere here. If it’s someone’s birthday, 
the whole room sings.” 

At the east end of town, James (“J.J.”) 
and Bonnie Jackson run a shop for gold 
prospectors. “Lot of folks here got the fever, 
gold fever,” he says. The Jacksons have 


| done well during their first year in business 


selling gold pans, metal detectors, black- 
sand magnets and an instrument that sepa- 
rates gold flecks from gravel. (“You run wa- 
ter through it, and the gold walks up the 
veins into your little catchall. Just walks on 
up like it has a mind of its own.”) “Folks 
around here like to dig in the dirt.” 

They also like to dance on it. South of 
town is the Stardusty Ballroom, where twice 
a week in season 300 ballroom dancers fox- 
trot and waltz to the supple beat of a five- 
piece band that displays its name, Desert 
Varnish, on maroon baseball caps. The 
dance floor is made of plywood panels, and 
the ceiling is the blue Arizona sky. DANCE 
AT YOUR OWN RISK reads the sign posted | 
near a huge cactus. Couples dance in the de- 
sert, romance hovering like heat haze; some 
dress in matching colors. Stuck in the 
ground around them are plastic hyacinths, 
windmills, ducks. “I can’t help it if I'm still 
in love with you,” sings a man to himself. 
staring off at the mountains 

Not far from the ballroom is a pile of 
rocks, a grave with a planted cross that 
reads OLD MAN WINTER. By mid-May the 
grave and a whole lot of tire tracks will be all 
that remains of the flock of snowbirds that 
have migrated north to follow the seasons 
Traffic on I-10 will be down toa trickle, and 
the swamp coolers in Dolly's Restaurant 
will be cranked up, working overtime to 
beat the heat ra) 
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Willful Women, 
Home Truths 


ELEEMOSYNARY 
by Lee Blessing 





| 

hat kind of mother would expect 

} her 15-year-old daughter to jump 

| off a tower while strapped with wings to 
prove that mankind can fly? What kind of 
daughter, after being cowed by such a 
mother, would so quake at the parent- 
child bond that she would abandon her 
toddler to relatives and head off to Europe 
to teach? What kind of child, growing up 
as the object of battle between such willful 
women, would prove at once fiercer and 
more forgiving than either? 

The Wesbrook women, Lee Blessing 

| says in his haunting off-Broadway play 





Eleemosynary, are determined to be ex- 
ceptional. The grandmother is a New Age 
visionary, the mother a science scholar 
blessed (and cursed) with total recall, the 
child a national champion speller who not 
only knows the shape of words but revels 
in their layers of meaning. (The play’s coy 
title is a spelling-bee word meaning chari- 
table.) Yet for all their brains, beguiling 
eccentricity and epic betrayal, the women 
are touchingly ordinary in matters of the 
heart. Every woman, and everyone who 
knows and loves one, will recognize too 
familiar truths in the dilemmas Blessing 
| depicts: mothers who urge freedom but 
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Unlanced Boil 


HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING — 
Directed and Written 


by Bruce Robinson 
T ake that title literally, Under pressure 
to come up with an advertising cam- 
paign for a new pimple cream, hard- 
| charging Dennis Bagley (Richard E 
Grant) develops a nasty little boil on his 
neck. Ah, yes, a psychosomatic symptom, 
bound to happen to anyone with a con- 
science who is trying to sell patent medi- 
cine. The viewer settles back comfortably 
prepared for some nice English silliness 
about a chap trying to muddle through a 

trying situation 

But, no. When the boil comes to a 
head, it is a head. It has eyes, nose and a 
foul, funnily flapping mouth—Bagley’s id 
made manifest and shouting down his su- 
| perego like some corporate raider ragging 
| management at a stockholders meeting 
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| see children as a chance to fulfill their 
own thwarted dreams, children who 
adore their parents but feel compelled to 
compete with them or simply say no 
Blessing, whose Broadway and Lon- 
don hit A Walk in the Woods arrived on 
PBS last week and is to open this week in 
Moscow, again displays wit and charm 
But here he provides a much more intrigu- 
ing narrative—full of time shifts, inner 
thoughts revealed, imaginary moments, 
even a flash-forward in which the now 
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Getting a head: Ward and Grant inspect growth 





A metaphor for a tormented body politic 
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Gleason and Heckart: brains, beguiling eccentricity and epic betrayal 








dead grandmother describes her search 
for “life after eternity.” This complex ma- 
terial stays clear, thanks to adept direction 
by Lynne Meadow and remarkable per- 
formances by Jennie Moreau as the girl, 
Eileen Heckart as her tart-tongued grand- 
mother and especially Joanna Gleason as 
the woman in between, the focal point of 
family guilt, Eleemosynary, which has rip- 
ened in regional productions, is Blessing’s 
finest work, an enriching tale of sin, regret 
and forgiveness By William A. Henry itt 


Goodbye, Ealing Studios. Hello, Kafka 
And for a while, pretty good Kafka. As he 
showed in Withnail and I, director Bruce 
Robinson has a truly weird sensibility, 
and Grant is his kind of guy, an actor mo- 
rosely and ferociously resistant to normal- 
cy and good cheer. In a story in which his 
wife (a spiritless Rachel Ward), his boss 
and medical science tell him all he needs 
to be cured is rest and a more optimistic 


outlook, Grant’s is a presence to be 
treasured 
But Robinson is after more than 


black humor. He wants us to see this tor- 
mented body as a metaphor for a tor- 
mented body politic; the wildly success- 
ful British advertising business may be to 
the Thatcherian age what imperialism 
was to the Victorian. But here Robinson 
sets down his hot satirical lance and 
slaps a soppy poultice of preachment 
onto the end of his movie. It proves to be 
a 19th century home remedy for an ail- 
ment he has convinced us may be cur- 
able only by more up-to-date and radical 
means 








—By Richard Schickel 


“My son-in-law calls me‘Dad? 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 
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Free State 


MY SECRET HISTORY 
by Paul Theroux 
Putnam; 512 pages; $21.95 








BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 





P aul Theroux is the writer whose nov- 
els read like travel books and whose 
travel books read like novels. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that he has given the matter 
some thought. For example, in The Great 
Railway Bazaar, his 1975 best- 
selling account of rattling 
through Asia, Theroux conclud- 
| ed that “the difference between 
travel writing and fiction is 
the difference between recording 
what the eye sees and discovering 
what the imagination knows.” 
He added wistfully, “How sad 
that I could not reinvent the trip 
as fiction.” 

Fourteen productive years 
and thousands of dusty miles lat- 
er, My Secret History does that 
and more. Theroux, 48, reinvents 
not only his great train odyssey 
but other chapters of his exotic 
autobiography as well. The result 
is the most consistently enter- 
taining of the author’s more than 
two dozen books, a serial portrait 
of the artist as a young stud that 
will undoubtedly cause the usual 
confusion about what is fact and 
what is fiction. 

This is never an easy ques- 
tion (autobiographies frequently 
contain more fancy than nov- 
els), but so far as one needs a 
guide to the free state of Ther- 
oux’s imagination, it is this: like 
| the author, the novel's hero, An- 
drew (sometimes Andre) Par- 
ent, was born and reared in 
Massachusetts, spent a good part of the 
60s teaching and traveling in the Third 
World, and eventually made his mark as 
a London-based writer. 

Beyond that, Theroux’s randy adven- 
turer has a convincing, if not necessarily 
reassuring, reality of his own. Parent is a 
droll reminder that nature adores decep- 
tion. His admission that “in order to be 
strong I needed to have secrets” sounds no 
more or less deceitful than the call of any 
unhousebroken creature who relies on 
stealth to catch a meal, a mate or juicy 
material for a novel. 

Parent’s secrets are mainly sexual, a 
subject that arouses an immediate inter- 
est but can be hard to sustain for 500 
pages. Happily, Theroux’s hero is a man 
of ironic intelligence and amusing self- 








Theroux: portrait of the artist as a young stud 
A droll reminder that nature adores deception. 





awareness. He believes comedy is the 
“highest expression of truth” and, con- 
versely, that the funniest things are fre- 
quently the truest. This makes for con- 
siderable humor arising from grim 
situations. Moreover, Parent’s wander- 
lust means a frequent change of scenery 
and a liberating sense that, as the play- 
wright Tom Stoppard put it, every exit is 
an entrance somewhere else. 

Young Parent can barely wait to 
break out of Medford, Mass., during the 
late 50s. Outwardly he appears to have 
been quite ordinary: an altar boy who 
liked to plink at bottles with his .22-cal 








Mossberg. Yet his mind has been jump- 
started by books, especially Dante’s The 
Divine Comedy. “It was not just the blood 
and gore,” he tells a friendly parish priest, 
“but that the people in Hell seemed real; 
the ones in Purgatory and Paradise were 
wordy and unbelievable.” 

Dante’s swingers spend eternity in 
pitch darkness and buffeting winds. The 
consequences of 19-year-old Andy’s pas- 
sions are more prosaic. Having got his 
girlfriend pregnant, he is forced to bor- 
row abortion money from a 50-year-old 
matron who has been trying to seduce 
him. Keeping one woman from knowing 
about the other foreshadows a more 
elaborate predicament in Parent's early 
middle age. 

Chapter 3, “African Girls,” is as 
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Now 
showing at: 


Atlanta 

Macy's 

Lenox Square Mall 

3397 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 


Forest Park 
Roberd's 
5300 Frontage Rd. 


Gainesville 
Electronic Sales 
325 Church St. 


Marietta 

Macy's Furniture & 
Electronics Center 
995 Roswell St. 
Roberd's 

550 Franklin Rd. 


Norcross 


Roberd's 
6288 Dawson Blvd. 


WY) PIONEER’ 
We Bring The Revolution Home> 


Family Affair. If youre looking for a place to take the family for some great entertainment, 
don't move an inch. Because with Pioneer's 50” projection monitor, you can turn an evening 
at home into a night at the movies. 

It's a fact. No other projection monitor delivers a brighter, sharper picture. Images 
are as crisp and clear from the sides as they are head on. Plus you get built-in digital Dolby 
Surround” sound capability and the convenience of a “Smart Remote” control. 

So if you want the best, you only have one choice: the full line of projection monitors 
from Pioneer. Finally, theater-quality entertainment in your own home. Just make sure you 


have plenty of popcorn. ) 
PIONEER 
We Bring The Revolution Home" 


1988 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA. For more information, call 1-800-421-1404. Dolby Surround is a trademark of Dolby Labs, Inc 
1982 Universal City Studios, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 














Enjoy 50 years of TV memories 
in a special issue of People. 


Here's half a century of America’s favorite pastime recaptured in 
the colorful pages of this very special issue of PROPLE magazine 
about TV’s 50th anniversary. 

From Sitcoms to Soaps. . .and more! 

Reminisce with a decade-by-decade photo review of the major and 
most memorable TV shows. . .including favorite comedies. . . 
dramas. . .westerns. . .gameshows. . .TV news. . .soap operas. 

Plus, TV’s greatest moments. The joyous and tragic moments that 
moved us to laughter and to tears. Great commercials, too. 


Hurry. Available for a limited time only. 


Don't miss out on the memories and the magic. Pick up this special 
TV Anniversary issue of PROPLE—on sale May 1—while supplies 
last. Sponsored by Ford, General Foods, Gillette and Philip Morris. 


That’s what we're all about. 
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close to Paradise as Parent gets. It is a 
recollection of his years as a Peace Corps 
teacher in Nyasaland. soon to be the Re- 
public of Malawi. The time is the early 
60s, a period between the end of colo- 
nialism and the beginning of home rule. 
Like the budding writer, the emerging 
nation is enjoying a brief moment of 
freedom without too much responsibil- 
ity. Dictators have yet to arrive in their 
Mercedes-Benz, and the girls have gon- 
orrhea not AIDS 

By the late ‘70s Parent is a successful 
author and world traveler whose secret is 
that he has a house and wife in London 
and a vacation cottage and mistress on 
Cape Cod. He is a man with two of every- 
thing, including, as he tells a U.S. Customs 
agent who suspiciously inquires about his 
lack of luggage, two toothbrushes—one in 
each house 

Theroux’s divided man may not win 
any popularity contests, but he is the au- 
thor’s best creation, a character who is 
honest enough to know that he wants it 
both ways: to be the lover and also the sol- 
itary observer who betrays his loves by 
turning them into stories, Domestic con- 
tentment is not an end in itself, but a re- 
spite between difficult journeys. It is a 
necessarily lonely life, one meant to pro- 
tect a secret that is more than sexual: Par- 
ent has no fear of flying: he is afraid of 
landing. 


Damn Yankees 
SUMMER OF '49 

by David Halberstam 

Morrow; 304 pages; $21.95 


ven casual baseball fans know the 

drears of the Boston Red Sox, those 
goats of fate, a team usually long on talent 
but short on luck and even minimal strate- 
gy from the dugout. The New York Yan- 
kees are another legend: power at bat, awe- 
some pitching, managerial smarts to spare 

David Halberstam’s engaging ac- 
count of the 1949 season proves both these 
mythic profiles to be absolutely accurate 
That year the pennant race between the 
two teams came down to the very last 
game. Of course the Sox lost it. They had 
done the same thing against the Cleve- 
land Indians in a sudden-death playoff 
game the year before. Both teams were 
hobbled by injuries. But the Yankees had 
the poise and power to win 

For Halberstam, author of such books 
as The Best and the Brightest and The 
Reckoning, this new work may be his most 
appealing, mainly because it is quirky and 
informal, and the author leaves his moral 
fervor in the bat rack. He intersperses the 
season's important action with portraits of 
key personnel: the Yanks’ Tommy Hen- 
rich, Jerry Coleman, Yogi Berra; the Sox’s 
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“Can I pay for my kid’s college?” 






clearly his heart is in the Bronx. In his ha- 
° . giography, the Yankees i 

“Will | have enough to retire?” pie a Arliss mmm 

The Summer of 49 is much enhanced 

by the author's ruminations about the era. 

He captures both the glamour and the 

“Can | afford to buy a house?” quaintness of the late 40s, when the corner 


bar, the movie palace and the ball park 
Wome y Gaia FI ers sane of wha 


were the major entertainment centers. The 
you'll find in The Basics of 


Personal Finance: 


GETTING STARTED: 

* Controlling your 

* Are treasuries right for 
you? 

* Year-round tax planning 
* Reading the financial 
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* Cutting your debt 
* Funding a college 
education 
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e’ve got the answers. 


Halberstan tracing mythic baseball profiles 
salaries was coming on fast. Though TV 
was in the wings, radio ruled a fan's life. 
Teams still traveled by train and, in Halber- 








finances is a little more complicated * Life insurance, health & 

than balancing your checkbook. There disability, home-owners 
are so many questions. And choices. & automobile insurance 
Where do you begin? * Financial advisors 




















Here. With the Money Guide to the * The right investments —_| eague’s best relief pitcher of the time, was 


Basics of Personal Finance. It's new acne sored seis Hietiep 
from the editors of Money Magazine— steanansghe cs agentes meres 


America’s Financial Advisor. 
Whether you’re starting out... 
or starting over. 
The Money Guide to the Basics of 
Personal Finance is designed to help you 
organize and manage your finances 
more easily and efficiently. It provides 
the strong foundation needed to make 
the most of your money. 

See werd.--Peem* 
easy-to-use. 
The comprehensive Guide addresses 
key aspects of money management in 
a fresh, easy-to-understand style. Plus 
it includes numerous charts, graphs, 
checklists and worksheets to help you 
with organization and planning. 


him down (not even mutual friend Edward 
Bennett Williams could twist his arm). Yet 
Halberstam’s portrait of DiMaggio is the 
finest part of the book. The author has a 
remote athlete. DiMaggio does not need a 
writer to confirm his stature, but still he is 




















Ted Williams, and that brings up the inev- 
itable comparison between Halberstam’s 
work and John Updike's classic account of 
Williams’ last game, “Hub Fans Bid Kid 
Adieu.” Nearly 30 years later, Updike’s 
achievement seems as secure as Williams’ 
1941 batting mark of 406. He turns out to 
be the better writer, even the tougher re- 
porter. But readers who want to savor a 
memoir of two outsize ball clubs and the 
rude dawn of modern baseball can turn 
with relish to Halberstam. —By Martha Duffy 
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FOR A SPARKLING CLEAN POOL, 
JUST ADD WATER. 



















Just use SUN® Pool & Spa Products to Ke — AS eNO 
your pool water clear and clean. Available in many a en 20r SUNG 9001 oF ape care pe 
convenient sizes, SUN brand gives you the easiest l 
solution around. And with a built-in stabilizer, SUN 
brand lasts four times longer than ordinary chlorine, 
making pool maintenance simple and economical 

__ for you. Just add SUN for some good clean fun all 
_ season long! 
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“Cache on demand.” 


‘Now your most often-used data is accessible 
with zero wait states, for superior overall performance 
in a desktop computer with speed and power to spare.” 
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IBM Personal 
System/2 


Model 70 386 
Bringing new levels of capability to desktop 
computing, the IBM PS/2® Model 70 
handles the most intensive applications. It 
processes large amounts of business data 
in incredibly small amounts of time. 


© Intel 32-bit 80386 microprocessor: cuts lengthy 
spreadsheets, complex financial models, large 
databases down to size. 

* O4KB memory cache: keeps most-used data instant 
ly accessible to the processor; improves overall 
system performance. 

© 128KB permanent memory: support concurrent 
operations. 

© 1MB or 2MB RAM, expandable to 16MB: supports 

1 multitasking/multiuser applications and network 

| services, 

© Micro Channel™ architecture: delivers rapid process- 

ing for efficient, balanced system performance; 
provides foundation for future growth. 
© OOMB or 120MB internal disk drive: more 
convenient access to programs and data 
than with diskettes; reduced through put 
and retrieval times. 

© 144MB 3:55 inch diskettes: 

high-density, compact, 
portable, reliable storage. 

© Built-in VGA capability: 
high-detail graphics, 
more readable text. 

© IBM one-year 
limited warranty, 
CompuMat's 

IBM.authorized 

IBM, Personal System/2, and PS/2 are registered 2 : 

trademarks and if icro Channel is a raed nie of the support and service. 

International Business Machine Corporation. 





The CompuMat Service/Support Team is built into every system we sell. 


Before we specify any system, we study Installation Crews to Service Technicians is expect to keep working with you for years 


the current needs and long-term goals of your an expert on the needs of business and the to come. 

business, to match your requirements with capabilities of computers. And because CompuMat is an 

the precise business hardware and software When you're up and running, we authorized IBM Business Partner, we have 

for your applications. keep you that way. From over-the-phone the training and parts inventory to support 
Your business depends on this match.So troubleshooting to on-site repair to upgrading the IBM system you're running today, and 

everyone from Account Representatives to your installation as your business grows, we the one you'll move up to tomorrow. 
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Fortunately, it can be acquired. 

The road demands. You drive. The car ex- 
ecutes. It’s easy. Better than that: it’s fun. 

The name is 827. Sterling 827. 

Car and Driver's judgment: “The 
Sterling’s neutral cornering behavior 
and smooth, sharp steering response 
inspired immediate confidence.” 

In other words: Grace under pressure. It’s 
built into every Sterling. 


Via an exhilarating 160 horsepower 


ressur 


eis a rare trait. 


24-valve 2.7 liter V-6 engine. A fully 
independent suspension, with double 
wishbones up front, well-located struts 
at the rear. ABS Anti-Lock braking. 

The 827SL Sedan gives you seats faced 
with Connolly leather, burled walnut trim, 
and a ten-function trip computer. The 
sporty 5-door 827SLi has seating panels 
faced with sueded pigskin, and rare rose- 
wood trim. Both models offer an impres- 


sive array of cockpit amenities that allow 


driver and passengers to remain cool even 
when the road is hot. 

Over 160 Sterling dealers provide quality 
service long after the 3-year, 36,000 mile 
warranty has expired. 

Call 1-800-622-0550 for your nearest 
Sterling dealer. It’s the first step toward 
acquiring that rare automotive trait: 


Grace under pressure. 


STERLING 
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— Music 


Singing Mahler to the Elephants 


A new biography explores the eccentric genius of Glenn Gould 


BY PICOIYER 


mong the few modern concert per- 

formers whom even the tone-deaf 
have heard of, none is more intriguing 
than the Canadian pianist Glenn 
Gould—not only because of his electrify- 
ing reinventions of Bach’s Goldberg Vari- 
ations, among other pieces, but also be- 
cause of the strikingly eccentric artistic 
creation that was his life. Who could for- 
get the singular genius who 
shuffled about on summer days 
swathed in mufflers and over- 
coats (because of his hypochon- 


self down on a pygmy chair and 
proceeded to sigh, groan, sing 
and wave his hands about as he 
played? Who could resist the 
story of the monkish prodigy 
who burst onto the scene at 23 
only to abandon concerts for 
good eight years later? When 
Gould died at 50 in 1982, he left 
behind a mess of unanswered 
letters and a plethora of unan- 
swered questions. Now, for the 
first time, the whole jumble has 
been largely straightened out in 
an admirably lucid and level- 
headed biography by Otto Frie- 
drich, author of such previous 
books as Before the Deluge and 
City of Nets and a TIME senior 
writer. In Glenn Gould: A Life 
and Variations (Random 
House; $24.95), Friedrich counterpoints 
Gould’s prolific writings with the reminis- 
cences of more than 80 people who knew 
him, from Leonard Bernstein to his cous- 
in Jessie Greig. The result is a guided tour 
through the mind of a haunted original 
who dreamed of “a world where nobody 
cared what anybody else was doing.” 
There is, of course, plenty of strange- 
ness here: Gould rehearsing a children’s 
choir while crouched in a pew, nothing 
visible but his hand; Gould serenading the 
elephants at the Toronto zoo by singing 
them Mahler at dawn. Yet at play within 
him was something deeper than mere 
oddity. Able to read music before he could 
read words, Gould found he could learn 
scores most easily while listening simulta- 
neously to TV shows or the roar of a vacu- 
um cleaner. Always, his remarkable gifts 
were shadowed by a perversity that drove 
him to torture the works he disliked (no- 
tably, most of Mozart), and by a habit of 
compulsive experimentation that made 
him treat even human voices as little 


more than sounds. Inspiringly, Gould saw 

music as his world; chillingly, he also read 

the world as nothing more than music 
His deepest relationships, then, were 


| 


always with himself, and with the lumi- | 


nous sounds he entertained in his head. In | 


his determination to control everything 
around him, he scripted, down to the last 


pause, his “off-the-cuff” public interviews | 


and devoted himself to a technology that 
would allow him, he thought, to create 





Gould in 1981: locked in the echo chamber of his mind 


Some listeners felt his playing changed their lives 


perfect pieces of music simply by splicing 
together flawless passages. His ambition, 
he once said, was “to try my hand at being 
a prisoner.” He achieved that goal, per- 
haps, by locking himself more and more 
inside the echo chamber of his own mind, 
becoming, in the process, a man pos- 
sessed, and not only by genius 

Gould’s performances, writes Frie- 
drich, had “a strange power unlike any- 
thing in the work of any other pianist 
a power that made many people feel that 
their lives had somehow been changed, 
deepened, enriched.” Still, Friedrich re- 
spects Gould's talents too much to canon- 
ize, or psychoanalyze, him. Instead, he 
sends the reader back to the recordings 
And there, as one listens, one senses that 








in some deep but precise sense, Gould and | 


his piano were truly one. For the man 
himself was a highly sensitive instru- 
ment, tuned to a fine pitch, capable of 
many moods, and played upon al times by 
otherworldly forces that found in him an 
unforgettable beauty a 
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AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


etroit Residents Renovate Abandoned 
Buildings To House Families 


n 1981, the Pilgrim Village area of Northwest 

Detroit, Michigan was a victim of poverty, drugs 
and crime. Abandoned houses had been relin- 
quished to crack dealers, and working class fami- 
lies were moving out. 

But that was before residents took a stand to pro- 
tect the quality of their neighborhood by founding 
REACH Inc. Started by Reverend Lee Earl and 


down payment by working in one of REACH’s 
many community-based programs. 

The housing rehabilitation project is an example 
of REACH’s neighborhood renewal strategy. It has 
far-reaching effects for the entire community. 
Workers receive job training in construction and 
renovation, low-income neighbors get a chance to 
own their own homes, and drug dealers lose their 





members of the 12th Street 
Missionary Church, this 
non-profit community action 
group sponsors child care, 
AIDS education, food distri- 
bution and elderly outreach 
programs. REACH also 
heads up an innovative hous- 
ing rehabilitation project that 
makes it possible for lower 
income people to buy their 
own homes—and live in 
them safely. 


Restoring A 
Neighborhood 
“We provide a holistic 
approach to the needs of 
black families,” says REACH’s Executive Director 
Charlene Johnson. ‘And we do whatever we can to 
provide a better life for our neighbors by creating 
jobs, services and homes in our community.” 
Here’s how it works: REACH buys abandoned 
houses from absentee landlords for little more than 
the cost of unpaid taxes. Volunteers renovate the 
homes; local businesses often donate the building 
supplies. Then, the group sells the houses to sin- 
gle-parent families or senior citizens—people who 
couldn’t ordinarily afford to buy them. Most of the 
new homeowners pay off some, if not all, of their 


Johnson. 





Construction foreman Ted Johnson points out new : : 
home repairs to REACH Executive Director Charlene to protect it’s quality of life 


base of operation—the aban- 
doned houses. 

“We all feel safer going to 
bed at night since REACH be- 
gan,” says long-time resident 
Henry Hardy. Volunteer James 
Williams recently moved 
into the neighborhood and 
joined the effort because he 
‘wanted to be part of some- 
thing that’s making a differ- 
ence in people’s lives.” 


Living the Dream 


8 REACH has proven that ifa 
° community bands together 


it can achieve great 

things. The group has already purchased and reno- 
vated 12 homes, and a recent grant from the City of 
Detroit will enable it to purchase another do- 
zen. But that’s just the beginning. REACH has identi- 
fied 100 more abandoned properties it wants to 
restore. Itis forging ahead vigorously with the 
support of city officials, banks, police, local busi- 
nesses—and most importantly, their neighbors. 

Neighbors like Billy Rodgers sum up REACH’s 
spirit this way: ‘We’ re living the dream of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.—proving you can make a better 
life if you just stand up and do it for yourself.” 
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How far can you get for 25¢? 








> Nowhere. 
Three sixteenths of a mile in a cab. 

> Anywhere in the U.S. during the day 

with AT&T." 


It costs surprisingly little for the service you deserve. For the facts on prices, call 1 800 225-7466 Ext. 1011. 


* Average price per minute for a 15-minute daytime call, dialed direct out-of-state, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Add applicable taxes and surcharges. 
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_ Then the Music Stopped 


“David, the trouble with you is ...” “No, Maddie, let me tell you 
what your problem is ..." The rea/ problem is that CYBILL SHEP- 
HERD and BRUCE WILLIS have had their final fling with the quick- 
cut, overlapping dialogue that once made aBc’s Moonlighting a 
runaway television hit. The network canceled the show last week 
after a wavering story line, too many reruns and well-publicized 
star wars made the once stylish series go bump in the night. Work- 
ing on Moonlighting, says Willis, was like playing a new song for 
the first time: “When we were ‘on,’ we hit some notes that will 
never be played again.” 


Sour Notes 


Spike. But there is one 
place he won't be playing 
soon: Buckingham Palace 
wouldn't do anything 
with the royal family,” he 
told Rolling Stone 
magazine. “They're 
scum a “family 
of buffoons.”” Even for 
the outspoken Costel 
lo, who doesn’t think 
much of the rock con- 
certs sponsored by 
the royals, the re- 


What a way to promote a 
record! British rocker Elvis 
Costello is back in circula- “I 
tion with his latest album, 


marks were blister- 
ing. ““What makes 
them so damn im- 


portant? I just don’t 
understand why we 
subsidize people who 
seem to just go on 
holiday all the time 
Now, now, Elvis 
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pompadour and genial like- 
ness would fit in with the fa- 
miliar stony-faced foursome 
Now Tyrrell and some fel- 
low conservatives may be 
getting serious. The Young 
Americans for Freedom is 
conducting a survey to gauge 
support for having the Rea- 
gan visage join the present 
quartet. Says Tyrrell: “I in- 
tend to take this up with 
President Bush.” 


New Face 
On the Block? 


The notion of five Presidents 
staring from Mount Rush- 
more got a gosh-darn grin 
from Ronald Reagan. During 
a dinner conversation last 
year, right-wing magazine 
editor R. Emmett Tyrrell Jr. 
half-jokingly gave Reagan a 
sketch how his 


showing 


Murphy’s 
Flaw 


it was not a good week for 
EDDIE MURPHY. When the 
ego of the fledgling director 
and the beauty of actress 
MICHAEL MICHELE collided 
on the Hollywood set of his 
new movie, Harlem Nights, 
sparks flew. Dumped after a 
few rehearsals, she slapped 
the star with a $75 million law- 
suit, claiming she was fired be- 
cause she rejected his “per- 
sonal overtures.” Murphy, who 
called her charges “absurd and 
totally false,” had other woes 
as well. A group of New York 
City blacks, including 40 stage 
actors, protested his decision 
to film on a Tinseltown back lot 





__—s if _. instead of in the real Harlem. 
Dark Secrets : 
Ever wondered about the seven loops of ic- : 8 
ing on Hostess cupcakes? On the 70th PPD Sex. H 
birthday of the low-cuisine snack, curlicue 7 iat 


creator D.R. RICE, 83, finally explained : by 
why he chose it: “A straight stripe didn’t 
lookrich enough, so we tried the squiggle.” 
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he Pain 
f Being 
lack 


TONI MORRISON, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for her gritty novel 
Beloved, smolders at the inequities 
that blacks and women still face 


BY BONNIE ANGELO 


Q. in your contemporary novels you portray harsh confrontation 
between black and white. In Tar Baby a character says, “White 
folks and black folks should not sit down and eat together or do 
any of those personal things in life.” It seems hopeless if we 
can't bridge the abysses you see between sexes, classes, races. 
A. | feel personally sorrowful about black-white relations a 
lot of the time because black people have always been used 
as a buffer in this country between powers to prevent class 
war, to prevent other kinds of real conflagrations. 

If there were no black people here in this country, it 
would have been Balkanized. The immigrants would have 
torn each other’s throats out, as they have done everywhere 
else. But in becoming an American, from Europe, what one 
has in common with that other immigrant is contempt for 
me—it's nothing else but color. Wherever they were from, 
they would stand together. They could all say, “I am not 
that.” So in that sense, becoming an American is based on 
an attitude: an exclusion of me. 

It wasn’t negative to them—it was unifying. When they 


grade a smart little boy who had just arrived and didn’t 
speak any English. He sat next to me. I read well, and I 
taught him to read just by doing it. | remember the moment 
he found out that I was black—a nigger. It took him six 
months; he was told. And that’s the moment when he be- 
longed, that was his entrance. Every immigrant knew he 
would not come as the very bottom. He had to come above 
at least one group—and thal was us. 


Q. When you think about what the Jews did as leaders in the civil 
rights movement, in the forefront of trying to break the barriers, 
how do you account for the abrasiveness between blacks and 
Jews now? 

A. For a long time I was convinced that the conflict between 
Jewish people and black people in this country was a media 
event. But everywhere I went in the world where there were 
black people, somebody said, What about the blacks and 
Asians? What do you think about the blacks and the Mexi- 








Interview. 


cans? Or, in New York at one time, blacks and Puerto 
Ricans? The only common denominator is blacks. 

I thought, Something is disguised, what is it? What I 
find is a lot of black people who believe that Jews in this 
country, by and large, have become white. They behave 
like white people rather than Jewish people. 


Q. Hasn't the rift been brought about partly by the anti-Semitic 
rhetoric of black Muslims like Louis Farrakhan? 

A. Farrakhan is one person, one black person. Why is it 
that no black person seems to be rabid about Meir Ka- 


hane? Farrakhan is rejected by a lot of black people who 


wouldn’t go near that man. It’s not an equal standard—one 
black person is all black people. 


Q. But sometimes whites feel that all white people are being 
similarly equated, when in fact attitudes among whites range 
from the Ku Klux Klan right over to the saints. 

A. Black people have always known that. We've had to dis- 
tinguish among you because our lives depended on it. I’m 
always annoyed about why black people have to bear the 
brunt of everybody else’s contempt. If we are not totally un- 
derstanding and smiling, suddenly we're demons. 


Q. You've said that you didn't like the idea of writing about slav- 
ery. Yet Beloved, your most celebrated book, is set in slavery 
and its aftermath. 

A. | had this terrible reluctance about dwelling on that era. 
Then I realized I didn’t know anything about it, really. And 
I was overwhelmed by how long it was. Suddenly the 
time—300 years—began to drown me. 

Three hundred years—think about that. Now, that’s 
not a war, that’s generation after generation. And they 
were expendable. True, they had the status of good horses, 
and nobody wanted to kill their stock. And, of course, they 
had the advantage of reproducing without cost. 


Q. Beloved is dedicated to the 60 million who died as a result of 
slavery. A staggering number—is this proved historically? 

A. Some historians told me 200 million died. The smallest 
number I got from anybody was 60 million. There were 
travel accounts of people who were in the Congo—that’s a 


| wide river—saying, “We could not get the boat through the 
got off the boat, the second word they learned was “nigger.” | 
Ask them—I grew up with them. I remember in the fifth | 


river, it was choked with bodies.” That’s like a logjam. A 
lot of people died. Half of them died in those ships. 

Slave trade was like cocaine is now—even though it 
was against the law, that didn’t stop anybody. Imagine get- 
ting $1,000 for a human being. That's a lot of money. There 
are fortunes in this country that were made that way 

I thought this has got to be the least read of all 
the books I'd written because it is about something 
that the characters don’t want to remember, I don’t want to 
remember, black people don’t want to remember, white 
people don’t want to remember. I mean, it’s national 
amnesia. 


Q. You gave new insight into the daily struggle of slaves. 

A. I was trying to make it a personal experience. The 
book was not about the institution—Slavery with a capi- 
tal S. It was about these anonymous people called slaves. 
What they do to keep on, how they make a life, what 
they're willing to risk, however long it lasts, in order to 
relate to one another—that was incredible to me. 
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“I’m always 
annoyed about 
why black 
people have to 
bear the brunt 
of everybody 
else’s 
contempt. If 
we are not 
totally 
understanding 
and smiling, 
suddenly we’re 
demons.” 





For me, the torturous restraining devices became a 


hook on which to say what it was like in personal terms. I 
knew about them because slaves who wrote about their 
lives mentioned them, and white people wrote about 
them. There’s a wonderful diary of the Burr family in 
which he talks about his daily life and says, “Put the bit 
on Jenny today.” He says that about 19 times in six 
months—and he was presumably an enlightened slave 
owner. Slave-ship captains also wrote a lot of memoirs, so 
it’s heavily documented 

There was a description of a woman who had to wear 
a bell contraption so when she moved they always knew 
where she was. There were masks slaves wore when they 
cult cane. They had holes in them, but it was so hot inside 
that when they took them off, the skin would come off 
Presumably, these things were to keep them from eating 
the sugar cane. What is interesting is that these things 
were not restraining tools, like in the torture chamber 
They were things you wore while you were doing the 
work. Amazing. It seemed to me that the humiliation was 
the key to what the experience was like 

There was this ad hoc nature of everyday life. For 
black people, anybody might do anything at any mo- 
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ment. Two miles in any direction, you may run into 
Quakers who feed you or Klansmen who kill you—you 
don’t know. When you leave the plantation, you are leav- 
ing not only what you know, you are leaving your family 


Q. Have you any specific proposals for improving the present- 
day racial climate in America? 
A. It is a question of education, because racism is a 
scholarly pursuit. It’s all over the world, I am convinced 
But that’s not the way people were born to live. I’m talk- 
ing about racism that is taught, institutionalized. Every- 
body remembers the first time they were taught that 
part of the human race was Other. That’s a trauma. It’s 
as though I told you that your left hand is not part of 
your body 

How to breach those things? There is a very, very 
serious problem of education and leadership. But we 
don’t have the structure for the education we need. No- 
body has done it. Black literature is taught as sociology 
as tolerance, not as a serious, rigorous art form 

I saw on television some black children screaming 
and crying about the violence in their school. But what 
do we do about that? 
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Interview 








Q. But there is violence in schools that are all black, black 
against black. 

A. Black people are victims of an enormous amount of vi- 
olence. I don’t have any answers other than what to do 
about violence generally. None of those things can take 
place, you know, without the complicity of the people 
who run the schools and the city, 


Q. That's a strong condemnation. Complicity suggests that 
these conditions are seen as 0.K. 

A. Human beings can change things. Schools must stop 
being holding pens to keep energetic young people off the 
job market and off the streets. They are real threats be- 
cause they may know more, they may have more energy. 
and they may take your job. So we stretch puberty out a 
long, long time. 

There is nothing of any consequence in education, in 
the economy. in city planning, in social policy that does 
not concern black people. That’s where the problem is. 
Are you going to build a city to accommodate more black 
people? Why? They don’t pay taxes. Are you going to 
build a school system to accommodate the children of 
poor black people? Why? They'll want 
your job. They don’t pay taxes. 


Q. Many people are deeply concerned 
that these young black students are drop- 
ping out. 

A. They don’t care about these kids. I 
don’t mean that there are not people who 
care. But when this wonderful “they” we 
always blame for anything say we've got 
to fix the schools, or we have got to legal- 
ize drugs, what they care about is their 
personal well-being: Am I going to get 
mugged? Are the homeless going to be in 
my neighborhood? 


Q. You don’t think there is great concern © 








“I don’t think a 
female running 
ahouseisa 
problem, a 
broken family. It’s 
perceived as one 
because of the 
notion that a 
head is a man.” 


Q. This leads to the problem of the depressingly large number of 
single-parent households and the crisis in unwed teenage preg- 
nancies. Do you see a way out of that set of worsening circum- 
stances and statistics? 

A. Well, neither of those things seems to mea debility. [don’t 
think a female running a house is a problem, a broken fam- 
ily. It’s perceived as one because of the notion thata head isa 
man. 

Two parents can’t raise a child any more than one. You 
need a whole community—everybody—to raisea child. The 
notion that the head is the one who brings in the most money 
isa patriarchal notion, thata woman—and I have raised two 
children, alone—is somehow lesser than a male head. Or 
that Iam incomplete without the male. This is not true. And 
the little nuclear family isa paradigm that just doesn’t work. 
It doesn’t work for white people or for black people. Why we 
are hanging onto it, I don't know. Itisolates people into little 
units—people need a larger unit, 


Q. And teenage pregnancies? 

A. Everybody's grandmother was a teenager when they got 
pregnant. Whether they were 15 or 16, they ran a house, a 
farm, they went to work, they raised 
theirchildren. 


Q. But everybody's grandmother didn’t 
have the potential for living a different kind 
of life. These teenagers—16, 15—haven't 
had time to find out if they have special abili- 
ties, talents. They're babies having babies. 

A. The child's not going to hurt them. 
Of course, it is absolutely time consum- 
ing. But who cares about the schedule? 
What is this business that you have to 
finish school at 18? They're not babies. 
We have decided that puberty extends 
to what—30? When do people stop be- 
ing kids? The body is ready to have ba- 
bies, that’s why they are in a passion to 





out there that American society has things — 
seriously wrong with it? Not just because “I can't walk down 
the street”? 

A. Yes. but I do not see vigorous attack on the wrongness. 
I see what I call comic-book solutions to really major 
problems. Of course, a new President can make a differ- 
ence—he can reassemble the legislation of the past 20 
years that has been taken apart and put it back. They said 
it didn’t work. It’s like building a bridge a quarter of the 
way across the river and saying, “You can’t get there from 
here.” Twenty years! It never had a generation to com- 
plete the work. Somebody has to take responsibility for 
being a leader. 


Q. In one of your books you described young black men who 
say, “We have found the whole business of being black and men 
at the same time too difficult.” You said that they then turned 
their interest to flashy clothing and to being hip and abandoned 
the responsibility of trying to be black and male. 

A. I said they took their testicles and put them 
on their chest. I don’t know what their responsibility is 
anymore. They're not given the opportunity to choose 
what their responsibilities are. There’s 60° unemploy- 
ment for black teenagers in this city. What kind of 
choice is that? 





do it. Nature wants it done then, when 
the body can handle it, not after 40, when the income can 
handle it. 


Q. You don't feel that these girls will never know whether they 
couldhave been teachers, or whatever? 

A. They can be teachers. They can be brain surgeons. We 
have to help them become brain surgeons. That's my job. I 
want to take them all in my arms and say, “Your baby is 
beautiful and so are youand, honey, youcan do it. And when 
you want to be a brain surgeon, call me—I will take care of 
your baby.” That's the attitude you have to have about hu- 
man life. But we don’t want to pay for it. 

I don’t think anybody cares about unwed mothers unless 
they're black—or poor. The question is not morality, the 
question is money. That’s what we're upset about. We don’t 
care whether they have babies or not. 


Q. How do you break the cycle of poverty? You can't just hand 
out money. 

A. Why not? Everybody gets everything handed to them. 
The rich get it handed—they inherit it. I don’t mean just in- 
heritance of money. I mean what people take for granted 
among the middle and upper classes, which is nepotism, the 
old-boy network. That's shared bounty of class. e 
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Colt is nowa horse 
ofa different ¥F 484. 


Were not talking about a decal here and a 
door handle there. 

Colt has been totally redesigned. To some 
incredibly high standards: Yours. 

Case in point: the new Colt 3-door, designed 
and built in Japan. With lots of excellent 
improvements that go considerably beyond its 
aerodynamic new profile. 

Its impressive list of standard features 
includes power brakes, rack and pinion steer- 
ing, styled steel wheels, full carpeting, a handy 
$ «split fold-down’xear seat anda 

"66/8 3/36 bumper to bumper war- 
m. ranty that covers the entire car 
ait for 3 years or 36,000 miles* And 





3 [3 6 when you compare it to a lot of 
other imports, Colt stands out 
A: fo Bumper even more. It has almost twice the 
edvarany Cargo room of a Nissan Sentra and 
Pe hakes roe “a spirited 1.5 liter EFI engine thats 
more powerful than theirs. Even more gratify- 
ing, the Colt is hundreds less than a Sentra** 
To see just how far Colt has come, test drive 
one at your Plymouth or Dodge dealer. And get 
the value, reliability and features you w. ath Ata 
price that hasnt gone through the KIFW 


6:7; Colt 


Its all the J oe se you need to know. 

















RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


TRAINING CORPS 





SOME THINGS YOU CAN'T 
LEARN FROM A BOOK. 


There are some things like discipline, ini- 
tiative and leadership you have to learn 
from experience. And Army ROTC is 
sa al-4- Bol) er-beke (1818 

Army ROTC is a college elective where 
you won't just talk about leadership and 
management skills in class, but you'll put 
them to use in college and the real world 
beyond. 

Then when you graduate, you'll have 
earned a diploma, a Lieutenant’s gold bar 
and the confidence it takes to succeed 
yidal=) am bale: We catlblt-ba ane) amos kislit-balmer-ba-1-) a 

So enroll in Army ROTC. It could be the 
difference between making history and just 
F-Veabbelem-Vololti@i mice) cel: Welele) a 

Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. Or 
contact your local University Professor of 
Military Science. 


eg: 


Ss 
ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
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The Brio of a Great All-Rounder 





A drawing show brings the genius of Inigo Jones to the U.S. 





BY ROBERT HUGHES 





ucked away in lower Man- 
hattan, far off the museum 
track, the nonprofit Drawing 
Center has been quietly at work 
since 1977. Along the way it has 
become one of the few necessary 
art institutions to be born in the 
US. in the past 15 years. Neces- 
sary because, unlike the muddle 
of private and semiprivate vanity 
museums full of outsize contem- 
porary art foisted on the Ameri- 
can public in the late ‘80s. the 
Drawing Center really does stand 
for quality—as against what is 
only spectacular or “relevant.” It 
has never done a less than inter- 
esting show. Its new one, “Inigo 
Jones: Complete Architectural 
Drawings” (through July 22), cur- 
ated by the English art historian 
John Harris, is one of its best. 
Inigo Jones, court architect 
and masquemaker to the Stuarts, 
was undoubtedly a genius: but 
except by name he is not a well- 
known genius in America, since 
he built nothing outside England 
and no attempt, until now, has 
been made to gather a full exhibi- 
tion of his drawings. But he was 





the great English all-rounder of Costume for a “fiery spirit” in a masque, 1612-13 


the 17th century: designer, paint- 
er, mathematician. engineer and 
antiquarian 

His career was long. Not many Eng- 
lishmen of his day lived to push 80. Born 
in 1573, he grew up in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, collaborated on masques with Ben 
Jonson and probably knew Shakespeare. 
He lived on into the time of Cromwell and 
died in 1652. He cannot have been wholly 
sorry to leave a world that had killed his 
King and friend, Charles | 

Jones was the greatest royal architect 
England ever produced. During his quar- 
ter-century of service as Surveyor of the 
King’s Works (from 1615 under James I 
and from 1625 to 1641 under Charles I), he 
acquired a Bernini-like authority. Through 
the example of his most famous buildings. 
such as the Queen’s House in Greenwich 
and the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall— 
which, with its ceiling paintings by Ru- 
bens, is one of the grandest collaborations 
of talent in the 17th century—Jones guided 
English architecture out of its Elizabethan 
mannerism. He led it into an Italian gran- 
deur and amplitude, based on Roman and 
Venetian models but with its own distine- 














Amplitude and sophistication new to England. 


live qualities. It was, as he wrote himself, 
“sollid, proporsionable according to the 
rulles, masculine and unaffected.” 
Moreover, Jones was adaptable. 
When he was designing the piazza of Co- 
vent Garden with its integrated church of 
St. Paul, the Earl of Bedford (who was 
paying for it) told Jones he 
wanted the church to be 
“not much better than a 
barn.” “Well, then! You 
shall have the handsomest 
barn in England.” Jones 
answered, and produced it. 
He never delegated a de- 
sign or failed to transform 
what he copied. He 
thought—and drew—in 
terms of large volumes, { 
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Curiously enough, not much is known 
about his life. Jones was a clothworker’s 
son, and he began his career as a journey- 
man painter. Quite early on, in his mid- 
20s, he went in the Earl of Rutland’s reti- 
nue through France and Germany, and 
then to Italy, where he may have spent 
five years. How he afforded that stay is a 
mystery; one theory holds that Jones, who 
never married and may have been homo- 
sexual, was kept by one or another of the 
powerful exquisites of the Elizabethan 
court, the Earl of Essex or the Earl of 
Southampton. But whatever his arrange- 
ments. his taste for European travel and 
study would change the face of English 
culture. As curator Harris points out, 
Jones was the first in what would be a 
long line of English intellectual travelers, 
bringing lessons back from the Continent. 

Everything Jones drew breathes an 
air of amplitude and sophistication quite 
new to English art. This includes his stage 
designs, for he revolutionized the English 
theater by giving it, for the first time, the 
elaborate scenery with backdrops, revolv- 
ing screens and sliding flats that had been 
developed in Italy. The confidence of his 
fantasies was striking, and even a costume 
sketch like the “fiery spirit,” a torchbear- 
er for one of his court masques, shakes its 
red plumage with Italianate brio. And 
though his inventiveness is best seen in 
the stone and brick of his finished build- 
ings, one marvels at its evidence in the 
drawings—the variations he would run, 
for instance, on designs for ceremonial 
doorways, now grave and severe, now 
bursting with free uses for acquired Ital- 
ian moufs, 

Drawing mattered a great deal to 
Jones, more, probably, than it had to any 
English architect before him. He was not 
content to direct work with rough per- 
spective sketches and leave details to the 
inherited skills of artisans. He had collect- 
ed some 250 sheets by his paragon, Palla- 
dio. From these he learned the conven- 
tions of drawing to a fixed scale, 
combining them with a flu- 
ent pen-and-wash tech- 
nique to give a truthful, not 
just impressionistic, ac- 
count of the future build- 
ing. One sees his formida- 
ble skill as both a technical 
and a pictorial draftsman 
growing right through the 
show. “Altro diletto che Im- 
parar non trouo,” he scrib- 
bled in his notebook in 
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generous spaces, exalted ~ 7) 7 ie Rome in 1614: “I find no 
plainness relieved by lucid, aaj @ 2 other pleasure than learn- 
ingenious detailing. Later 3 [ 71 sing.” That pleasure stayed 
Georgian architects would (0 BE with him throughout his 
owe him an immense debt. [} J | | Es life and is almost palpable 
He was the father of Eng- (aeay} \ in the drawings he left 
lish classicism. Arched doorway, circa 1620 behind. s 
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A ttempts at economic and political reform in China, the 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries often 
seem to consist of two steps forward and one or even two 
steps back. In China the recent rash of student-led mass 
demonstrations is just the latest manifestation of deep public 
discontent over the price of economic reform. In the Soviet 
Union Mikhail Gorbachev's position has been similarly 
threatened as the benefits of perestroika have thus far failed 
to match the short-term costs. 

Although selfish resistance by entrenched bureaucrats is 
usually cited by reformers as their biggest obstacle, the lack 
of popular understanding of and support for the needed 
changes is equally important, Contrary to what Westerners 
think, the majority of citizens in these countries have found 
their lives tolerable, at least until recently. While it is true 
that they grumble about long lines and shortages, workers 
also appreciate guaranteed employment and low prices for 


Essay 


Richard Hornik 


Communism Confronts Its Children 





life’s necessities—housing, medical care, basic foods. Their 
education and everything they 
have heard from the media have 
led them to expect that they 
could enjoy economic benefits 
equal to those of capitalism with 
none of the risks or pain. 

The rulers of the Communist 
world are reaping the results of 
decades of propaganda aimed at 
ensuring control in backward 
peasant societies. During the 
early days of the cold war, when 
it seemed that nothing could 
contain the virus of Communist 
expansion, pundits attempted to 
assure the West that most Marx- 
ist regimes took power only with 
the force of outside arms. On its own, Communism took root 
only in benighted countries like czarist Russia and feudal 
China. The more advanced countries of Eastern Europe— 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland—had the Marxist- Lenin- 
ist system thrust upon them on the point of a Soviet Red 
Army bayonet. 

Although much was made by Western observers of the 
original vulnerability of backward, predominantly peasant 
societies to a Marxist takeover, little attention has been paid 
to the effect of that characteristic on their subsequent devel- 
opment. The Marxist-Leninist regimes of the Soviet Union 
and China, as well as their variants in Cuba, Albania and 
North Korea, relied on the peasant mentality of the majority 
of their populations. Beyond making it possible for well- 
organized, small revolutionary groups to take power, this at- 
tribute also enabled them to consolidate power after the rev- 
olution and maintain control as the regime matured. 

Unlike America’s yeoman farmers, the East European, 
Russian and Asian peasants were unlikely to own full title to 
their land or to produce more than their family and feudal 
overlord consumed. Their impoverished rural existence fos- 
tered these attributes of peasant societies: a leveling egalitar- 
ianism that prefers to see a neighbor fail in any efforts at im- 
proving his lot; envy that a neighbor may be better off, 
coupled with a belief that he must have cheated: suspicion of 
anything new, since most changes were for the worst; ram- 












pant superstition; and, finally, an unquestioning acceptance 
ofa higher, distant authority, like the “Good Czar” in Russia 
or his Chinese counterpart, the “Good Emperor.” 

In the 1920s the Soviet leadership talked of engaging in 
social engineering through education and propaganda to 
transform its feudal subjects into enlightened socialists—a 
“Homo sovieticus” who would be compassionate and in- 
formed. Instead, these regimes found it easier to control their 
citizens by reinforcing their worst instincts, most of which 
derived from peasant attitudes. 

Citizens have been encouraged to report any suspicious 
behavior by neighbors, particularly if it involved contact 
with foreigners. Former Chinese Red Guards say most of the 
targets of the Cultural Revolution were actually victims of 
petty local vendettas. In the Soviet Union informing on one’s 
fellow man was taken so far that Pavlik Morozov became a 
national hero for ratting on his father. And all across the so- 
cialist world workers were repeatedly assured that they need 

_ not fear—that no matter how lit- 
tle they worked, no one would 
= live better than they. 
E These regimes have suc- 
3 ceeded only in transplanting the 
peasant mentality to an industri- 
al economy, creating a retarded 
form of industrial feudalism. It 
is that system that Gorbachev's 
perestroika and Deng Xiao- 
ping’s “Four Modernizations” 
seek to reform. But in China fac- 
tory workers have shunned col- 
leagues who earned incentive 
bonuses, or gone on strike to pre- 
vent introduction of such bonus- 
es. Their proletarian comrades 
in the Soviet Union have reportedly downed tools for higher 
pay, while others burned a prosperous collective that raised 
pigs because it was loo successful. In Poland the economic 
program of Solidarity runs directly counter to any efforts at 
reform. It demands higher wages, stable prices and job secu- 
rity. In China efforts to decentralize decision making have 
resulted in economic anarchy as local authorities assumed 
the power to tax or even create money that citizens had earli- 
er unquestioningly granted to the Emperor or Mao. And in 
all three countries housewives, unable to make the connec- 
tion between higher prices and availability, complain about 
paying several times the old official prices for food that was 
never available at the government-set level. 

The challenge is to change gradually the prejudices that 
these regimes have cynically cultivated since taking power. 
Ways must be found to teach people that a gain for one is not 
necessarily a loss for another, that long-term improvements 
may require short-term sacrifices, that some changes are for 
the good, that it is their responsibility to keep local authori- 
ties in line. Only that sociological change will make possible 
the economic and political reforms that Gorbachev, Deng 
and other reformers insist are necessary. Thus far, no Com- 
munist regime has found a way out of this dilemma. Lenin 
once said, “Give me four years to teach the children, and the 
seed I have sown will never be uprooted.” His political heirs 
are finding that it is a difficult task indeed. s 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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AVAILABLE IN FULL-FLAVOR & LIGHTS. 
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TOYOTACELICA 



















WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION. 


Want to know the quickest way to enhance your compen- 
sation package? Go for the performance bonus you get with 
a 1989 Toyota Celica GT-S. From the power of its 16-valve, 
135-hp, fuel-injected engine to its sport-tuned suspension 
and front-wheel-drive traction, the 1989 Toyota Celica 
GF is pure driving enjoyment. So go ahead, have 
some fun getting ahead. After all, you've earned it. 
A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no trans- 
fer fee applies to all components other than nor- 

mal wear and maintenance items. 
Call l-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. 
Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 





